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PREFACE 



During the past decade Planning for Higher Education, the quarterly journal of the Society for 
College and University Planning (SCUP) , has emerged as the leading journal in the world for 
ideas and suggestions about how to plan for improvements at colleges and universities. This 
book is a selection of some of the best articles that have appeared in the journal in recent 
years. People have requested offprints of many of the articles; now we have assembled the 
finest of them in one volume. 

The decade of the 1990s has been a whirlwind time for higher education. The emergence 
of a knowledge-based economy has made higher learning and advanced training more impor- 
tant than ever before. Changes in society — immigration, family structure, the costs of college, 
digital communication, new academic fields, continuing education for adults, internationalism, 
and more— have caused many to argue that institutions should change the way they teach, 
what and whom they teach, and how they conduct research. Universities have also been prod- 
ded to improve their management, overhaul their finances, and rethink the design and spaces 
of their campuses. Planning and renovating for the new era have become urgent necessities. 

Planning for Higher Education has tried to present much of the newest and finest innova- 
tions, planning techniques, financial refinements, and architectural and equipment ideas to 
colleges and universities everywhere. (While the readers are mostly American college and 
university leaders and planners, the journal has subscribers in 30 other nations as well) Most 
of the best thinkers and boldest higher education innovators in North America have contrib- 
uted articles and reviews to the journal. So reading this book should give you a lively sense 
of several of the new directions in which higher education is moving, just as the journal has 
stimulated new thinking and action initiatives at many colleges and universities. 

The Society, or SCUP, is devoted to the improvement of comprehensive planning There- 
fore, the articles cover academic, administrative, facilities, and financial p lanning , not just 
architectural, say, or academic planning. However, the emphasis within comprehensive edu- 
cation planning has had some subtle shifts in the past decade. New facilities and added aca- 
demic programs have diminished a bit in importance, and strategic management, fina nci al 
agility and frugality, and preparations for the Internet networks have rushed to new promi- 
nence. The matter of leadership for educational change has reached a new intensity of con- 
cern. Still, planning in any one area must be sagacious about the cascading consequences for 
the other major segments of academic life. 

We hope the contents of this book will ignite some fresh thinking and beneficial initia- 
tives in higher education circles. Planning for Higher Education has worked assiduously with 
each of the authors to make the articles exceptionally readable, useful, and richly detailed, 
forsaking the triviality and obscurantism that unfortunately cripples some of the scholarship 
and other writings about higher education. Hence readers should find the articles lucid as 
well as animating. 

This book is the product of many hands and minds. But three persons deserve special 
mention. Meredith Whiteley, the chair of SCUF s Publications Advisory Committee, set in 
motion the new series of publications by die Society; ana Terry Calhoun and Susanne Kocsis 
of the Society’ s central office were wonderfully attentive shepherds. 



George Keller 

Editor, Planning for Higher Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Hie Best of Planning for Higher Education 



What the past twenty years of research have revealed 
about how colleges affect students. 

Designii£ Coleges 

for Greater Learning 

Ernest Pascarella and Patrick Terenzini 



F ive years ago we decided to up- 
date Kenneth Feldman and 
Theodore Newcomb’s landmark 
work. The Impact of College on ' 
Students (1969) .Twentyyearshad 
passed, numerous studies had 
been conducted since 1967, newtheories and 
statistical procedures had been developed, 
and acti vi t y on the assessment of under- 
graduate student learning had become wide- 
spread. 

So we spent four years going through 
more than 2,600 studies trying to find out 
what scholars have learned, hoping to an- 
swer the questions: Does college make a 
difference? And if so, how? We focused on 
three areas. How do students change during 
their college years? To what extent are the 



Ernest Pascarella is professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois, Chicago. He 
will be the Mary Louise Petersen Professor of 
Higher Education at the University of Iowa as of 
September, 1997. A graduate of Princeton with 
an M.S. in psychological measurement from the 
University of Pennsylvania, he received his 
Ph.D. in higher education from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where he taught before going to Chi- 
cago. He has received several national awards 
for his research and served as president of the 
Association for the Study of Higher Education in 
1989-90. He and Dr. Terenzini are co-authors of 
How College Affects Students (Jossey-Bass, 1991). 



changes attributable to the collegiate experi- 
ence? What college practices, experiences, 
and structures tend to produce changes? 

We summarized the outcomes of four 
years of college in our recent book. But we 
finished our research feeling a bit uneasy 
about the solidity of some of the finding s 
since the net effect of college is difficult to 
determine. It is hard to separate the impact of 
college from other influences on students 
between the ages of 18 and 23. (Only a dozen 
or so of the 2600 studies had control groups 
of similar young persons not in college.) 
Change during college is not the same as 
change due to college. Nonetheless, the evi- 
dence shows that undergraduate classes, and 
even more, collegiate life has a si gnificant 
impact 



Patrick Terenzini is professor of higher educa- 
tion and senior scientist at the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, Pennsylvania State 
University. He holds an A.B. from Dartmouth, 
an MAT. from Harvard, and a Ph.D. from Syra- 
cuse He worked as assistant to the president for 
planning and director of institutional research at 
SUNY at Albany, and professor of higher educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia before joining 
Penn State in 1990. He is the Editor in Chief of 
New Directions for Institutional Research and as- 
sociate editor of Higher Education: Handbook of 
Theory and Research. 
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A surprise in the data 

Most surprising was the evidence that elite 
or expensive colleges and universities — 
public or private — had scarcely any greater 
impact on student growth than other under- 
graduate institutions. (We are both gradu- 
ates of Ivy League universities.) Even the 



Most surprising was 
that elite colleges and 
universities have scarcely 
any greater impact than 
other institutions. 



return on earnings from attending a presti- 
gious college may not be as big as people 
believe it is. Where students attend college 
appears to matter much less than what hap- 
pens to them after they enroll. Clearly certain 
colleges and universities may be quite potent 
in their impact on students. But much of the 
difference in educational attainments between 
highly touted colleges and other colleges 
appears to be due to the family income and 
high ability of the students admitted. 

The evidence we scrutinized suggests 
that two factors are crucial to lifting students 
to new plateaus of thinking and sensibility. 

One is the quality of the student’s own 
effort in making use of the range of learning 
and social opportunities on a campus. The 
impact of a college is not simply the result of 
whatacollege does for orto astudent Rather 
die impact is to a considerable extent die 
result of the way a student exploits the 
people, programs, acuities, and experiences 
that the college makes available. Individual 
student characteristics usually mediate die 
impact of college (W eidman 1989; Weidman 
1984). Not all students benefit equally from 
die same experience. The greater the effort, 
the greater the likelihood of educational 
and personal returns on that investment 
across a spectrum of college outcomes. 

The other important factor we found is 
the quality and actions of the other people in 



a student’s undergraduate life, whether other 
students or faculty. What stimulates is the 
character of the learning environments that 
other students and the faculty create, and the 
natur e and strength of the interactions they 
provide for learning and changes of all kinds. 
The research makes abundantly clear the 
important influences that faculty members 
have on student change in all areas. But 
students also change because of other stu- 
dents, the academic program required of 
them, departmental climates, the residence 
hall arrangements and environment, cocur- 
ricular activities, and (to a lesser extent) 
institutional size and physical quality. 

These two factors suggest that educa- 
tional planners can actually shape the educa- 
tional and interpersonal experiences and set- 
tings of their campus in ways that promote 
learning and achievement of the college’s 
goals more effectively. And planners, faculty, 
and administrators can develop ways to in- 
duce students to exploit these experiences 
and settings to the fullest 



Impact is partly a result 
of the way a student exploits 
the people, programs, 
facilities, and experiences 
of a college. 



Nearly 25 years ago the Nobel Prize- 
winningpsychologist Herbert Simon (1967) 
charged: 

We do not in colleges today, make use of any 
learning principles in a considered, pro- 
fessional way. We do not design the college 
as a lea rning environment We do not give 
anyone a specific responsibility for bringing 
to the college the best available professional 
and scientific knowledge for designing that 
environment (p. 76) 

Our knowledge of how to achieve desir- 
able outcomes in undergraduates is not yet 
“scientific” and certain. But we are coming 
closer to some answers. Educational plan- 
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ners and policymakers should know of the 
strong correlations that have been found, 
and employ them more deliberately. 

Implications for colleges 

The conventional wisdom holds that institu- 
tional quality is based on superior resources: 
a large endowment, huge library holdings, 
many attractive buildings, nearly all faculty 
with Ph.D.’s and noted research professors 
among them, lots of computers, and so on. 
Our findings, however, suggest die need for 
better measures of college effectiveness and 
quality. We tend to agree with Astin (1985) 
that “talent development” should be the 
proper work of undergraduate education, 
which means that quality should be mea- 
sured by what institutions do to advance a 
students lea rning beyond what it is when 
that student enters college. The quality of 
undergraduate education seems to be more 
a function of what a college does program- 
matically than it is of human, financial, and 
material resources. 

Thus, any college or university can im- 
prove its educational outcomes, its “quality.” 
Though this short article is not the place to 
discuss all die conditions that enhance out- 
comes in detail (for example, Chickering 
1969, 1981; Baird 1976; Kuh, et aL 1991), it 
may be instructive to point to several of the 
areas that our study found can help produce 
beneficial student changes. 

The importance of people 

If die quality of effort by students and faculty 
and the quality of the interpersonal life on 
campus are two key determinants of a col- 
lege’s intellectual achievements, then the 
selection of, and orientation and rewards for, 
students and faculty are vitaL 

Colleges that seek to be excellent must 
have admissions offices, with adequate finan- 
cial aid behind them, that seek a wide variety 
of talent Academic credentials are, of course, 
importantfor admission, but colleges should 
also seek to enroll students with special tal- 
ents and gifts that can enrich die intellectual 
and interpersonal climate on campus. Col- 
leges should make stronger efforts to ascer- 



tain the personal, attitudinal, and behavioral 
characteristics of their applicants, especially 
since these are often better predictors of 
minority student performance than stan- 
dardized test scores (Netties, Thoeny, and 
Gosman 1986). Admissions is serious busi- 
ness, and institutions that desire to be acade 
mically productive should gather students 
with methodical energy. Influences on the char- 
acter of a college’s community that are exerted 
by each new class of students should not be left 
to chance. Admissions programs should be 
given careful attention and investment 



Any college can improve its 
outcomes, its “quality.” 



Institutional climate is also heavily influ- 
enced by faculty members. Significant im- 
provements in the quality of instruction and 
learning may require greater attention to 
faculty recruiting, hiring, and reward poli- 
cies. If a college or university has a powerful 
interest in student learning outcomes, itneeds 
to seek out faculty who care about teaching 
and student growth. For example, when new 
faculty are recruited, they might be asked to 
submit evidence of their teaching abilities 
and other student-oriented activities as well 
as their research bibliographies. Candidates 
might be required to meet with and to make 
presentations to students as well as to the 
college’s current faculty members. 

Significant involvement in students’ out- 
of-class-lives and in creative instruction can- 
not be expected from faculty members who 
are recruited because of their research po- 
tential At the reward level, decisions regard- 
ing promotion, tenure, and compensation 
should give considerable attention to those 
who have best inspired students both in and 
out of the classroom to stretch their minds. 

There is little evidence to support the 
widespread belief that good undergraduate 
teaching and scholarly productivity are 
strongly linked. Indeed, the available evi- 
dence indicates that, at best, there is only a 
small, positive relationship between the two 
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(Feldman 1987). Institutions should recruit 
good teachers as assiduously as they pursue 
top-flight researchers and not necessarily 
expect the same individuals to excel in both. 

Arranging the environment 

The transition from high school to college 
involves the unlea rning of past attitudes, val- 
ues, and behaviors. It also means establish- 
ing a new identity and interpersonal network 
and learning new attitudes, values, and be- 



The first semester is a 
pivotal time. 



haviors. Thus, the first weeks, indeed the 
first semester, at college is a pivotal time. 
The initial encounters with the institution 
and its people can have profound effects on 
subsequentlevels of involvementand aspira- 
tions for intellectual achievement 

Colleges should design their orienta- 
tions for new students with the greatest care. 
Freshmen should be introduced not only to 
key administrators, available support services, 
registration procedures, extracurricular op- 
portunities, and other freshmen but also to 
the institution’s highest educational values 
and hopes and to older students and faculty 
who embody these. Institutional values are 
on display during orientation, and the 
program’s activities send subtle but powerful 
messages to new students about what is 
valued and what is expected. 

One finding we think is important for 
colleges is that while off-campus employ- 
ment has a negative effect on both year-to- 
year persistence and bachelor’s degree 
completion, part-time jobs on campus have a 
net positive impact on timely graduation and 
even on the probability of enro lling in gradu- 
ate or professional school. Institutions should 
endeavor to find numerous ways for needy 
students to help in the work of the college. 

While more research is needed to clarify 
the nature of the college experience among 
students of color and its effects on their 
cognitive and psychological change, it is cer- 



tainly time to review and change policies that 
tolerate activities that are academically and 
socially uncongenial, if not hostile, to minor- 
ity group undergraduates. 

More than half of America’s collegians 
commute to campus; and one-third of U.S. 
colleges and universities are commuter 
campuses. Nonetheless, the evidence seems 
overwhelming that residing at a college acts 
as a powerful socializing and academic 
agent Residence permits natural and con- 
tinuous meetings with faculty and other stu- 
dents. Colleges should encourage residen- 
tial enrollment and provide attractive dormi- 
tories with places where students can collect 
to question, analyze, and encounter intellec- 
tual and aesthetic issues. The most consis- 
tent evidence linking residence with specific 
kinds of change points to the greater impact 
of those halls where there are purposeful 
efforts to integrate students’ academic and 
social lives. So colleges should try to bring 
learning to the greatest extent possible into 
the living areas. 



Part-time jobs on campus 
have a net positive impact. 



Institutions should avoid huge residen- 
tial towers. The size of a college or university 
is not that influential in helping student 
growth, hut psychological size for students is 
very influential That is, students need to 
have opportunities to become involved with 
smalle r groups: small housing units, honors 
programs, clubs and cocurricular activities, 
fraternities and sororities, athleticteams, and 
the like. Campus architecture can play a 
significant role here by avoiding the monu- 
mental and designing smaller units for maxi- 
mum student interactions. Social interaction 
with significant others — and encouragement 
from them — exerts a strongand independent 
influence in educational attainment 

Improving the learning scene 

Unequivocally, the evidence indicates that 
when students are actively engaged in their 
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classrooms, and with learning in general, 
mastery of content and cognitive develop- 
ment are highest Too often course content 
is presented in ways that make students 
passive participants. There is too much lec- 
turing and too little variety and flexibility. 



Institutions should avoid 
huge residential towers. 

Modem colleges, and especially universi- 
ties, seem better structured to process large 
numbers of students efficiently than to maxi- 
mize student lea rning . While the costs and 
the instructional demands on professors 
may be greater, colleges need to provide 
students with better opportunities to exer- 
cise their minds. 

The possibilities are many: in-class pre- 
sentations, question-and-answer exchanges, 
problem-solving activities, having advanced 
students help others having difficulty, stu- 
dent research, and individual tutorials for the 
more independent, to name some. The Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges has recom- 
mended morefrequentuse of artists, writers, 
political leaders, business persons, and sci- 
entists in residence, more creative use of 
work-study programs, and temporary faculty 
opportunities for leaders outside the faculty 
ranks. 

Evidence is growing that the organiza- 
tional and interpersonal climate of academic 
departments may have a significant impact 
on intellectual growth. Content learning 
among students is highest in areas surround- 
ing their academic major, so is cognitive and 
intellectual development Departmental in- 
fluence is most observable where faculty and 
students have common attitudes, where per- 
sonal exchanges are frequent, friendly, and 
not rigidly hierarchical, and where depart- 
ment spirit is high. Institutions would do well 
to encourage theirdepartmentheadsto make 
more conscious and systematic efforts to 
create departmental environments that at- 
tract and engage students in and out of class. 



It is dear from the research that faculty 
m emb ers have enormous influence on stu- 
dent changein virtually all areas. Butitis also 
dear that the educational impact of a college 
is most likely if policy and programmatic 
efforts are broadly conceived and diverse, 
consistent, and integrated. Presidents, vice 
presidents, and deans who set policy and 
choose programs are therefore key players. 
The literature on administrator involvement 
in student change is only indirect, however. 

Nonetheless, we believe that academic ad- 
ministrators exercise significant control over 
camp us affair s and climates. Presidents, vice 
presidents, deans, librarians, and middle man- 
agers set a tone and standards for students, 
faculty and staff For significant changes to 
occur, a collective act of institutional will is 
needed. These changes are more Ekety to 
originate andhaveeffectif they are initiated and 
guided by senior administrators. 



A major shift in decision- 
making by administrators 
is needed. 



In the last analy sis, a major shift in 
dedsionmaking by middle-and executive- 
level adminis trators is needed. We believe 
that colleges and universities should shift 
away from status building toward learning- 
centered management 

This new orientation would consistently 
and systematically take into account the con- 
sequences of administrative actions for stu- 
dent lea rning , for academic growth. Reward 
systems, the campus environment, faculty 
hi ring and promotion, residential arrange- 
ments, the quality of the campus bookstore, 
extracurricular activities, and much else can 
and should be designed more thoughtfully 
and purposefully to lift students to the high- 
est levels of intellectual development of 
which they are capable. ■ 
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The Best of Planning for Higher Education 

Six major changes may alter the directions of 
collegiate planning in the next decade. 

Hie Changing Milieu 
for Education Planning 

George Keller 



T he United States is going 
through several profound 
changes that have begun to 
affect colleges and universities 
and are likely to have further 
consequences in the coming 
decades. Though the changes are of numer- 
ous kinds, I will point here to just three de- 
mographic changes and three social shifts. 
Then I will suggest some of the ways they 
are influencing the practice of teaching and 
scholarship and the creation of knowledge. 

The three demographic changes are 
immigration, the dissolution of the tradi- 
tional family structure, and the emerging 
age profile of U.S. society. 

Since the 1965 amendments to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the United 
States has been undergoing the greatest 
surge in immigrants in its history. For more 
than two decades now approximately 1 mil- 
lion persons have entered the country le- 



George Keller is editor of Planning for Higher Edu- 
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versity of Pennsylvania. He is the author of many 
articles and reviews, and the book Academic 
Strategy (1983) . This article is based on an invited 
address to the annual meeting of the American 
Counci] of Learned Societies in April 1994. 



gaily and illegally, equaling the previous two 
peak years for immigration, 1907 and 1914, 
when 1.2 million were admitted. In the fiscal 
year of 1993, for example, the United States 
admitted 880,000 persons legally, and an- 
other 200,000 to 300,000 immigrants are es- 
timated to have entered illegally. For three 
decades, the United States has been accept- 
ing more immigrants and refugees each 
year than all the other developed countries 
of the world combined. 

Unlike earlier waves of immigration, 
approximately 45 percent have been 
Latinos, and roughly 40 percent have been 
Asians. By the year 2000— five years from 
now — one-fourth of all young people under 
16 will be in just three states: California, 
Florida, and Texas. 

The second change is in family forma- 
tion and child rearing. The stable two-par- 
ent family with two or more children is 
increasingly rare. The number of one-par- 
ent families has risen from approximately 4 
milli on in 1970 to 8.5 million in 1990; one- 
fourth of all U.S. children under 18 are now 
in one-parent families. In Britain the per- 
centage with one parent is 17 percent, in 
France and Germany about 12 percent 
Three in 10 births in the United States are 
now out of wedlock. For African Ameri- 
cans, two-thirds of all births are non-mari- 
tal; and the illegitimacy ratio for whites has 
quintupled in the past 30 years. Moreover, 
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the divorce rate has reached 38 percent of 
all marriages; there were 1,187,000 di- 
vorces in 1993. The U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights argues that illegitimacy and di- 
vorces are “responsible for essentially all of 
the growth in poverty since 1970” (Lawler 
1993) . In 1990, 80 percent of the unmarried 
women who had a child before finishing 
high school were living in poverty, while 
only 8 percent of the married women who 
completed high school and had a baby after 
the age of 19 were in poverty homes. 

As anyone who reads the newspapers 
knows, the percentage of children and 
teens in foster care is up; child neglect and 
abuse is increasing; teenage and preteen 
crime is widespread; and orphanage is re- 

The U.S : population is 
becoming more polarized. 



turning. For educators, the decline of learn- 
ing in American middle and high schools 
has been steep, and antisocial and anti-intel- 
lectual behavior is now spreading among 
youths. Some campuses have begun regu- 
lating manners, speech, and behavior. 

The third demographic change is the 
aging of American society. As the number of 
births has declined and better health care, 
nutrition, exercise, and family finances con- 
tribute to keeping older people alive longer, 
the population is getting older. Nearly 13 
percent of Americans are now 65 or older. 
There are 11 million more retirees than 
teenagers. By the year 2020, the number of 
Americans over 50 will soar 75 percent, to 
more than one-third of the population; and 
the U.S. Census Bureau estimates that in 
2020, 9.5 to 10 percent will be over 80 years 
of age. 

Today’s elderly are the healthiest and 
wealthiest old people in history. Their pov- 
erty rate is lower and median household 
wealth is greater than that of any other 
American age group. The over-50s have as 
much discretionaiy income as all other U.S. 
age groups combined, about half the 
nation’s total. The percentage of the U.S. 



federal budget going to retirees has gone 
from 19 percent in 1980 to nearly 30 percent 
in 1993. In addition, the elderly have become 
a powerful political force. The American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons, or AARP, now 
has 31 million members over age 50 — one of 
every five voters — and is the second largest 
membership organization in America (after 
the Roman Catholic Church). 

Seismic shifts in society 

Of the numerous social changes, I think 
three may be especially consequential for 
U.S. higher education. 

Socioeconomically, the U.S. population 
is becoming more polarized and less middle 
class. Between 1973 and 1990 the poorest 
fifth of the population declined in income 
about 12 percent, while the richest fifth in- 
creased about 25 percent The United States 
now has the largest “underclass” of any de- 
veloped country, with the highest crime 
rate, rate of drug abuse, and percentage of 
homeless people. On the other hand, 
America has the largest number of Nobel 
Prize winners, research scholars, artists, fe- 
male executives, trained physicians, and 
skilled musicians and poets. 

Studies suggest that three factors are 
especially determining; family structure, 
level of education, and work patterns. For 
instance, the growing upper middle-income 
group is often composed of a manied couple, 
both college educated, and both working. 

A second social change is the growing 
importance to Americans of the Pacific Rim 
countries. In 1979 U.S. trade with Asia sur- 
passed trade with Europe, and has been 
growing since. Long Beach, San Francisco, 
and Seattle are replacing Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore as leading seaports. 
Japan has become one of the world’s great 
industrial and commercial powers, and 
China, with nearly one-fifth of the world’s 
population, is breaking out of Maoist poli- 
tics and economics. 

For colleges and universities this poses 
an academic challenge. Our intellectual 
roots are in Israel, Greece, Rome, and West- 
ern Europe, and the curricula of most col- 
leges focus on that area. But our social and 
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economic life will increasingly consist of 
exchanges with Asian countries, and with 
T^tin American nations and Arab oil states. 

Electronic technology 
offers a new kind of book. 

The third change is the outburst of 
new communications technology, comput- 
ers, cassettes, films, satellite transmission, 
Internet, and the like. It is as significant as 
the invention and spread of printed books 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. It has al- 
ready resulted in the use of new ways to 
gather, store, and exchange information, 
novel teaching styles, new kinds of librar- 
ies, and radically different exchanges 
among computer-literate persons around 
the world. One in four telephone calls in the 
United States is now a facsimile transmis- 
sion. Classicist Jay David Bolter wrote in 
his 1991 book Writing Space that, “Print will 
no longer define the organization and pre- 
sentation of knowledge.—Electronic tech- 
nology offers us a new kind of book and 
new ways to write and read” (1991). 

The consequences of change 

The repercussions of these six changes — 
and others — have begun to be felt through- 
out academe, and will help shape the 
creation and dissemination of knowledge in 
the years ahead. 

The increasing number of Latino and 
Asian students means different food in the 
campus cafeterias, different speakers and 
campus events, and more demands for 
separate residential living. It means we 
shall have to train many new Latino and Af- 
rican American scholars, both of whom are 
in short supply, as exemplars for the young. 
It has already created a movement toward 
“multiculturalism” and prompted substitu- 
tions in liberal education’s canon, which is 
being denounced as a form of Western 
chauvinism and cultural imperialism. 

The dissolution of the traditional, 
nuclear family has led to the introduction of 
new speech and behavior codes at universi- 



ties, increased student sendees, additional 
counseling, and a massive increase in re- 
medial education at most colleges. It has 
also resulted in alarming increases in finan- 
cial aid requirements that colleges must 
provide — some institutions now give back 
one-third of their tuition revenues in grants 
to students — and special summer pro- 
grams on campus to help prepare students 
for college work. Colleges have had to in- 
vent costly substitutes for parental guid- 
ance, discipline, motivation, and support 
The emerging gerontocracy has 
brought a new constituency into higher edu- 
cation: retirees. Over 45 percent of all regis- 
tered students in U.S. institutions are now 25 
years old or older. Universities are moving 
from being educational camps for the young 
to serving like public libraries for persons 15 
to 75 years old. Communities like Ithaca, 
New York; Oberlin, Ohio; Santa Barbara, 
California; and Sarasota, Florida have be- 
come new living-learning locations for eld- 
erly persons who wish to continue learning. 
Florida’s Eckerd College and New York 






Some institutions now 
give back one-third of 
their tuition revenues. 






City’s Columbia University both have new 
academies for senior retired scholars who 
wish to continue teaching and research. 
Hundreds of colleges and universities now 
have academic programs in gerontology or 
geriatric medicine, dentistry, and psychiatry. 

The socioeconomic polarization has 
prompted an increase in the number of hon- 
ors programs, fresh demands for three-year 
baccalaureates, and a swelling number of 
graduate students. More than one-half of all 
masters degrees awarded by U.S. institu- 
tions have been bestowed in the past 20 
years. At the other end, a rising number of 
those wishing admission to college are un- 
prepared for collegiate study. Many urban 
community colleges have been transformed 
into literacy centers and remedial institutes. 
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The expanding connections with Asian 
countries have begun to stimulate more 
courses in Chinese and Japanese language 
and culture, new programs abroad in Japan, 
and increased exchanges with Pacific Rim 
countries. Religion programs are now more 
comparative and inclusive; and interna- 
tional trade has altered national economic 
pl anning models. 

Because of new electronic hardware 
and software, nearly every classroom and 
campus library will need to be renovated, as 
some have already been. 

Huge training programs for students 
and faculty are being established to keep 
undergraduates and scholars abreast of the 
latest electronic communication techniques 
and possibilities. As Richard Lanham points 
out in his recent book The Electronic Word, 
modem electronics may transform scholar- 
ship as we know it 

The big problem with truth 

For the most learned persons in American 
society and their research, the changes I 
have briefly described seem to presage a 
new tension. 

On the one hand, demographic, interna- 
tional, and social shifts are pulling scholars 
deeper into ethnic, gender, and social class 
studies, and into unique forms of knowledge. 
More research is devoted to analyzing dis- 
tinctive voices and styles, and rhetoric is re- 
turning as a principal subject aided by 
“deconstructionist” attacks. There is a grow- 
ing cynicism about universal values and stan- 
dards, and about the possibility of finding 
“truth.” We live in an age of disenchantment 
of relativities, as Canadian philosopher 
Charles Taylor has documented so well. 
There are, it is said, only many kinds of 
knowledge; and all the kinds are subjective 



and context-bound and not really objective. 
The cold war era may have ended, but a new 
era of culture wars has begun. 

We live in an age of 
disenchantment 



On the other hand, technology is pulling 
everyone toward certain kinds of standardiza- 
tion, as is contemporary mathematical and 
scientific research. Scholars still search for 
underlying similarities, unifying theories, and 
fundamental, abiding truths. Many persons 
still subscribe to the idea of timeless verities, 
and most universities still demand objective, 
unbiased teaching and scholarship. 

Clearly, U.S. colleges and universities 
will need to rethink and restructure much of 
what they are currently doing. And aca- 
demic planners will need to decide on what 
constitutes the proper content of instruction 
and most beneficial research in the new en- 
vironment of tum-of-the century America.* 
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Colleges need to design the first two years 
with students' lives in mind. 

Look Who’s 
Coming to College 

Vivian Center Seltzer 



E ach fall America’s 3,500 colleges 
and universities admit about a mil- 
lion and a half new students aged 
17 to 19 to their campuses. The 
young people come to learn, to 
sharpen their intellects, and to 
prepare for a career of work. But these 
young women and men also come to estab- 
lish their identity as they leave adolescence 
and struggle to define themselves as inde- 
pendent adults. They have already spent six 
or seven years attempting to establish the 
kind of persons they are, to discover what 
they believe in and whom they admire and 
dislike, and to create a self that is separate 
from that of their parents without unduly vio- 
lating their parents’ preferences. 

As most theories of adolescence pro- 
claim (Muuss, 1988), the period from 17 to 
20 years of age is when most young persons 
try to complete the process of defining what 
kind of personality they will have, what val- 
ues they will adhere to, and how they wiD 
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employ their mind s in the worlds of work, 
service, and personal expression. This pe- 
riod is the last stage of adolescence, a time 
when young people make new lifelong 
friends, settle on a direction for their lives, 
explore the realm of sexual activity, and per- 
haps decide who their mates will be. Thus, 
U.S. higher education admits young people 
to begin their advanced intellectual develop- 
ment at the same time they are earnestly 
establishing identities for themselves. Dur- 
ing the first two years of college, two tem- 
pestuous explorations are going on. 

Many college and university leaders - 
and certainly most faculty— tend to concen- 
trate on students’ academic pursuit and to 
ignore their psychosocial pursuit. This em- 
phasis is, of course, proper. But in the past 
quarter century in America, the conditions 
surrounding the pursuit of an identity for 
young persons have been transformed, and 
the intensity of the pursuit in late adoles- 
cence has increased. The way young people 
establish whom they want to be^psycho- 
sodally as well as academically — has changed 
considerably (Coleman and Husen, 1985). 
Colleges and universities must make plans 
dealing with the new personality dynamics of 
late adolescents and should, to some extent, 
alter college programs. The psychosocial 
pursuit should command attention more 
nearly equal to that given to the academic 
pursuit. 
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How Do Personalities Develop? 

Prior to this century, most people believed 
that personalities were formed through ge- 
netics or, as Freud argued, in early child- 
hood. But since the publication in 1904 of G. 
Stanley Hall’s famous work Adolescence — and 
especially in recent decades— most scholars 
think that personality and character are 
heavily shaped by interpersonal relations 
during the years from puberty at ages 11, 
12, or 13 to the late teens or early twenties 
(G. Mead, 1934; Sullivan, 1953; Coleman, 
1961; M. Mead, 1961; Erikson, 1968; 
Keniston, 1970; Bios, 1979; Dunphy, 1980; 
Conger and Peterson, 1984; Bronfenbren- 
ner, 1986). Exactly what happens in adoles- 
cence is far from being scientifically agreed 
upon (Adelson, 1989), but there is a tenta- 
tive consensus that the teenage years are 
when young people, especially in radically in- 
dividualist America , try on different lifestyles 
and construct a sense of self. As psychoana- 
lyst-scholar Peter Bios has written, “Puberty 
is an act of nature and adolescence is an act 
of man” (1979, p. 405). 

My research, and that of others, sug- 
gests that late adolescence is a final stage 
when most young people complete the pro- 
cess of selecting a self and coordinating fam- 
ily ties, genital activity, social behavior, value 
preferences, and occupational directions to 
make up a persona. How and where do they 
do all this? 

The Changing Forces of Human 
Development 

For most of today’s brightest and best young 
persons, college is where they fashion a 
sense of self. College has become an im- 
mensely important place for personality de- 
velopment for nearly half of America’s young 
because most of the traditional forces that 
helped adolescents find an identity have be- 
come weak or withered away. Puberty rites, 
confirmations or bar mitzvahs, apprentice- 
ships, coming-out parties, community meet- 
ings, and town dances have lost their ability 
to provide self-definition. Although sons and 
daughters of fundamentalist Protestants, or- 
thodox Jews, devout Muslims, and strict Ro- 



man Catholics usually are influenced by their 
family faith, many young persons today have 
weak religious ties. And religious leaders do 
not play the powerful role in the United 
States today that they do in, say, modem 
Iran or did in puritan England. 



Parental authority has become less influ- 
ential, as nearly one-fourth of American chil- 
dren are now bom out of wedlock, as two- 
thirds of all mothers with children work, as 
divorce rates have increased, and as parents 
have increasingly yielded to their children’s 
wants and needs rather than pressing their 
children to follow family values and behav- 
ioral patterns. As the nation’s finest sociolo- 
gist of education, James Coleman, says, 
“There has been a decline in hierarchical au- 
thority throughout society, particularly in the 
family. . . . Society has been invaded by an 
advanced individualism, in which cultivation 
of one’s own well-being has replaced interest 
in others” (1987, p. 35). 

Also, television and pop music present 
violent, hedonistic, and exotic scenarios to 
youth. Expert advice via magazines, news- 
papers, schools, TV, books, films, advertise- 
ments, and lectures competes with family 
guidance (Cremin, 1989). An increaringly 
pluralistic society makes local family, reli- 
gious, and educational influences seem rela- 
tive, and modem media reveal how Japa- 
nese, Nigerians, Poles, and American 
Indians live different lives. Rapid change 
causes young people to feel that values, be- 
haviors, allegiances are ephemeral, that the 
important thing is to “hang loose.” 

The contemporary late adolescent in 
college is in a psychological no-man’s land 
where the many roadsigns point in a hundred 
directions, the travel guides have disap- 
peared, and few reliable others exist to tell 



Conditions surrounding 
the pursuit of an identity 
for young persons have 
been transformed. 
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Adolescents are in a 
psychological no-man’s 
land. 



him or her what is expected. The normal 
confusion of adolescence, when one is sepa- 
rating from family care and sustenance, is 
compounded today by a cacophony of social 
and cultural voices— and academic voices 
too, because college educators and profes- 
sors are also reluctant to inject what seems 
like moral guidance (although they cannot 
avoid the ethical implications of their views 
and behavior). Yet, the college youth must 
choose how and where to live, whom to as- 
sociate with, what work to do for a living, 
whom to mate with or befriend, how to 
dress, what kind of music to enjoy, and how 
intellectual to become. 

The Peer Groups 

To fashion an identity, young people now 
rely mainly on others of the same age; to- 
gether they establish mini-societies with 
their own norms and values (Coleman, 
1961). They learn together how to deal with 
adults and the world. The peer groups have 
thus become the major agency through 
which adolescents develop themselves, par- 
ticularly their personalities, although on large 
issues, family influence can still be quite 
strong. Michigan’s Joseph Adelson claims, 
“On important questions youngsters value 
their parents’ advice above that of their 
peers. . . . There is not now, nor has there 
ever been, a generation gap, not for most 
youngsters, and not on significant issues” 
(1989). As Table 1 shows, my research sup- 
ports this view. 

Alongside affiliation with chosen groups 
of peers, late adolescents engage in an in- 
creasingly alert search among the various 
peer group members and other young per- 
sons to identify those attributes they should 
develop in themselves or avoid. My research 
reveals that this informational pursuit, this 
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Table 1 . How 12th Graders Rank the Ten Most 
Influential Persons in Their Lives, 1988 



1. Parents 

2. Schoolmates, same age 

3. Special friend 

4. Older brothers/sisters 

5. Neighbors of same age 

6. Friends, 2-5 years older 

7. School teachers, counselors 

8. Media 

9. Clergy 

10. Friends, 5+ years older 



watching and com paring with others, is a pri- 
mary, perhaps even the central, dynamic of 
the adolescent years. 

Late adolescents study each other with 
meticulous care for cues about how they 
should behave, dress, speak, and regard the 
worlds of school and college (Seltzer, 1982, 
1989). They use each other to sculpt a per- 
sonal style and value system that will enable 
them to deal with the multiplicity of mes- 
sages and uncertainty — without breaking too 
sharply with their parents’ hopes for them or 
with the family’s religion, politics, views on 
education, and moral preferences. 



Watching and comparing 
with others is central. 



It becomes clear to most American 
teenagers that to know who T am and 
where T can go in life is largely conditional 
on how T rank relative to those with whom I 
will go through life. This sense is especially 
keen among college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Peer gatherings serve as a grist mill 
to observe microscopically other and com- 
peting persons, to evaluate one another, and 
to determine which attributes the group val- 
ues most highly. (Table 2 indicates the ten 
most important attributes that are ob- 
served.) The late adolescent then adopts 
those behavioral traits that seem to fit with 
her or his own fuzzy proclivities or vague 
goals for the future. 

There exists a reciprocal and unex- 
pressed social contract in which each of the 
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Table 2. Peer Attitudes “Always/Usually” of 
Interest to Adolescents 



Attribute 


Rank 


Loyalty to friends 


1 


Cleanliness 


2 


Clothes 


3 


Trustworthiness 


4 


General physical appearance 


5 


Honesty 


6 


Dependability 


7 


Maturity 


8 


Popularity with opposite sex 


9 


Complexion 


10 



peer group members models the others for 
the b enefit of his or her development and the 
development of others. Harry Stack Sullivan 
believed (1953) .that relationships with other 
people influence how we develop and what 
we become; we are shaped by significant 
others. My research seems to support this 
view. Comparison acts with peers appear to 
be the primary mechanism for the psychoso- 
cial development of most adolescents. What 
this means, of course, is that the shaping of a 
self is enormously dependent upon whom an 
adolescent associates with, compares her- 
self to, and learns from. 

College Freshmen 

Most students entering college have already 
completed a good portion of the work of 
comparing themselves with others and be- 
coming aware of their strengths and weak- 
nesses. Having completed the first stage of 
adolescent probing, which revealed they 
could be college bound, they are disciplined 
enough to undertake sustained academic 
tr aining for some important area of work. 
Most late adolescents who enter college, 
however, also see it as a period of “coming of 
age,” of being on their own and refining 
themselves in an atmosphere of fun and free- 
dom. They often nurture fantasies about 
“college fife” (Moffat, 1989). 

But the fre shman year usually hurls stu- 
dents back into the first stage of adoles- 
cence, albeit for a temporary period. Their 
new peers are different from them and more 
high-powered, and there are many unfamiliar 
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others. Here are some typical responses 
from my hundreds of student interviews: 

When I came to college and saw the great dif- 
ferences in backgrounds and beliefs ... I was at 
a loss. 

I was shocked by the diversity of such a large 
university. I really had to struggle to adjust. At 
first I didn’t want to deal with it, so I withdrew 
into my studies for the first few months. 

I left behind all my security and support and had 
to start over in a world full of strangers. 

To cope, most freshmen sharpen their 
observational s kills and increase their watch- 
fulness of and comparisons with others their 
age. They hunt for others who appear, at 
least on the surface, to be like themselves. 
The attraction of fraternities and sororities, 
ethnic or special purpose dubs, athletic 
teams, and familiar activities such as the 
campus newspaper, debate team, f em i n ist 
circle, or political organization is huge. As a 
result, attention to academic studies fre- 
quently suffers. Not surprisingly, roughly 
one-fourth of all freshmen in U.S. colleges 
do not return for the sophomore year. 



We are shaped by 
significant others. 



Many students join small peer groups to 
assist in their search for self. For instance, 
they may associate with a pre-law group, a 
thpat^r group, their fellows on the swimming 
team, a s exual partner, or a small pack inter- 
ested in going to Europe the next summer. I 
have found many college students to be 
amazingly discriminating in their socially 
comparative sear ching . The psychosocial ex- 
ploration can be exhilarating as students find 
unknown strengths and special attributes, 
but it can also be painful as students discover 
themselves deficient by comparison or un- 
able to become an engineer or musician as 
they wish. Some slide into drug or alcohol 
abuse. 

To sum up, undergraduates in the first 
two years are engaged in a preoccupying and 
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to them extremely urgent psychosodological 
search, learning from each other. Their 
search is heavily visual and auditory and only 
partially verbal. They may be training them- 
selves academically, but they are just as ac- 
tively trying to place themselves psychoso- 
dally and to establish a satisfactory identity 
and lifestyle. 

What About Faculty? 

Professors play an important though little 
understood role in helping students find their 
way from adolescence to maturity. Some 
professors try to be a friend to their stu- 
dents, but this seldom works since the em- 
phasis of faculty lives is too distant from stu- 
dent concerns. Indeed, professors are often 
fodder for shared laughs and speculations 
among younger students. 

However, according to my investiga- 
tions, the teaching faculty do help students in 
three important ways. One, they furnish stu- 
dents with a respite from their intensive 
comparisons with other students. The 
scholars’ intellectual inquiries and lectures 
offer an a c ti vi t y so different from the psycho- 
social questing that classes are often per- 
ceived as a relief, or, if the instructor is 
good, a stimulating interlude. Two, the level 
of esteem that the faculty bestow on stu- 
dents during classes or at the end of the 
term via grades helps students assess the 
ways they should evaluate their peers and 
assists them in evaluating themselves. 



Colleges must plan for 
the new psychosocial 
condition of their 
incoming students. 



Three, the finest scholar-teachers, espe- 
cially if they are a ttr ac t iv e or colorful individ- 
uals, often cut through the peer-group 
searching and become a role model. I sus- 
pect many parents are insistent on good 
teaching during college because they see 
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great teachers as an influential factor in lifting 
their daughter or son out of adolescent be- 
havior, the often hedonistic values of youth 
groups, and a too-narrow band of identity 
seeking. 

What Can Be Done? 

Colleges must recognize that the decline of 
religion, community, and family as controlling 
forces in young people’s development and 
the rise of potent forces such as television, 
automobiles, sports, magazines, films, and 
pop music have contributed to placing the 
development of personality and character 
more heavily on the shoulders of young 
people themselves. And this process is prob- 
ably at its most stressful in late adolescence, 
when undergraduates are in their first year 
or two at college. Higher education institu- 
tions, without yielding to adolescent wants, 
must appreciate more than they currently do 
that in the early college years two concur- 
rent activities are being pursued by stu- 
dents: academic training for work and psy- 
chosocial formation for lifestyle, moral 
outlook, and social behavior. 

Colleges and universities must plan for 
the new psychosocial condition of their in- 
coming students. Since U.S. institutions 
vary enormously, planning to accommodate 
this intensive search for identity will vary 
from campus to campus. Residential colleges 
have responsibilities that differ from com- 
muter schools, small colleges from large uni- 
versities, and religiously affiliated colleges 
from secular or state institutions. 

Yet some ingredients of good planning 
for students suggest themselves. The fresh- 
man year certainly requires more careful de- 
sign and greater attention than it now re- 
ceives (Upcraft and Gardner, 1989). Deans 
of students should {dace special emphasis on 
serving the newest students. There is much 
to be said for a freshman quadrangle, like the 
Harvard Yard or the frosh-soph quadrangle 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and spe- 
cial freshman advisers. Colleges must design 
more opportunities for students to be alone 
(via heavier study assignments, individual 
projects) and to be with mature adults so 
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that undergraduates can get relief from the 
pressures of their peer arena. 

Professors who teach freshman and 
sophomore courses should relate their mate- 
rial more closely to the psychosocial needs of 
their students. What do the materials taught 
imply for character, ambitions, ethics, rela- 
tions among peoples, cultural priorities, and 
a philosophy of life? Biographies can be help- 
ful at this stage. Great books courses and 
courses that look at values through history 
(“The Relation of Females and Males in Four 
Cultures,” “Humor in Western Civilization,” 
The Family from the Rise of Industrialism to 
the Present,” etc.) also present helpful com- 
parisons to students as they work on their 
selfhood, their values, and their preferences 
for a career. Generally, American college 
curricula in the first two years should be de- 
signed more specifically with the students’ 
psychosocial pursuit in mind. Intellectual in- 
quiry can be made to support identity seek- 
ing rather than to ignore it. 

A more controversial suggestion is that 
colleges refrain from pressing new students 
to experience too many different cultures, 
the lifestyles of an minority groups, and the 
diversity of world religions, governments, 
and philosophies. It has suddenly become 
modish to require a course for freshmen that 
promotes intergroup harmony and reduces 
stereotyping and prejudicial behaviors -cer- 
tainly an important aim. As I earlier de- 
scribed, however, freshmen are already un- 
settled and disoriented by college life and are 
struggling to solidify their own identities. 
They need first to validate their own traits 
(Darley and Aronson, 1966; Radloff, 1966); 
when they are assured of their own worth, 
diversity is far less threatening. 

To reduce the stress of an overload of 
diversity and cultural patterns, students may 
reject some of those who appear different 
from themselves. Thus, too much diversity 
in the early undergraduate years runs the 
risk of provoking the very behavior and atti- 
tudes the college is seeking to eradicate. It is 
better to foster reinforcing groups -sorori- 
ties, a black student association, a Chinese 
student group, a Newman club, and the 
like— in the early collegiate years and then 
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educate for true cosmopolitan living in the 
upper years. 

If colleges and universities understand 
that today’s students are coming to the cam- 
pus with a much heavier burden of self-defi- 
nition than did yesterday’s students, the in- 
stitutions can -and should-design their 
academic programs and student activities 
more thoughtfully with the students’ psycho- 
social pursuit in mind. ■ 
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II. Coming Changes in Academe 

The public mood about and the legal basis for 
affirmative action policies have shifted. An expert 
suggests what colleges should do now. 

Rethinking Affirmative 
Action on Campus 

George R. La Noue 



A s education planners and policy 
makers know, there have been 
major changes in the legal stan- 
dards and political views on af- 
firmative action. There has also 
been a major change in the 
demography of the United States in the past 
two decades. Every U.S. college and univer- 
sity now must rethink their affirmative action 
policies which depend on racial, ethnic, or 
gender preferences. 

In three decades as a national policy, af- 
firmative action has meant many things, 
some of them diametrically opposed (Gra- 
ham 1990; Belz 1991). In 1965 President 
Lyndon Johnson’s Executive Order 11246 
required that institutions take affirmative 
action to see that individuals were treated 
“without regard to their race, creed, color, or 
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national origin.” For the past 20 years, how- 
ever, affirmative action frequently came to 
mean, as Justice Blackmun’s dissent in the 
1978 Bakke case stated, “In order to get be- 
yond racism, we must first take account of 
race.” Often that idea meant policies so 
broad and so enduring that they could be 
considered more as preferences aimed at 
reordering societal outcomes than as spe- 
cific remedies for particular problems. 

Now the legal validity and public sup- 
port of racial, ethnic, and gender prefer- 
ences is eroding and all affirmative action 
programs must be reconsidered. In many 
higher education institutions the adjust- 
ments will be wrenching, instigating a con- 
sideration of data never before gathered or 
released and requiring the kind of open dis- 
cussions that have not previously character- 
ized this subject Other institutions will be 
better positioned and will reach a consensus 
easier and earlier. But all American cam- 
puses must be prepared to develop new 
plans for affirmative action programs. Poli- 
cies should cover admission, financial aid, 
employment, and contracting. 

The courts' new course 

Recent federal court decisions provide the 
impetus for this planning, although other 
factors necessitate it as well. The new judi- 
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cial rules cover all public institutions, but 
private institutions will also be affected by 
the general reassessment of policies based 
on racial, ethnic, and gender categories. 

On May 22, 1995 the U.S. Supreme 
Court announced its decision not to hear an 
appeal by the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park to reinstate the Banneker scholar- 
ship program for highly qualified African- 
American undergraduates. The appeal in 
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Podberesky v. Kirwan had the support of 28 
other colleges and universities, most of the 
traditional civil rights organizations, includ- 
ing the ACLU, the NAACP, the National Or- 
ganization for Women, the Mexican-Ameri- 
can Legal Defense Fund, almost all major 
higher education associations, and the U.S. 
Department of Justice. The Supreme Court 
denied the appeal without comment, thus 
leaving the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision that found the program unconstitu- 
tional as guidance for courts in other jurisdic- 
tions and the law in the states (Maryland, 
Virg inia, West Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) in the Circuit 

The basis for Podberesky and all other 
legal considerations of affirmative action is 
a 1989 Supreme Court decision, City of 
Richmond v. J. A. Croson Company. In that 
case, the Court determined that the legal 
concept of strict scrutiny, which places a 
heavy burden of proof on the government 
should be applied to all state and local racial 
classifications. This scrutiny meant that 
race or ethnicity could not be used as a cat- 
egory in a government policy, unless there 
was a compelling reason to do so as a rem- 
edy for identified discrimination. Even 
then, the remedy had to be narrowly tai- 
lored, and employed only if race-neutral 
methods would not suffice. According to 
Croson, race-conscious policies should only 
be used as an “extreme measure.” 




The Croson framework for analysis of 
affirmative action plans was applicable only 
to state and local programs. On June 12, 
1995, however, the Supreme Court an- 
nounced its decision in Adarand v. Pena 
which involved the constitutionality of a pro- 
vision in a federal highway program provid- 
ing bonuses for the use of minority 
contractors who were presumptively consid- 
ered disadvantaged businesses. Similar pro- 
grams had been upheld in previous 
Supreme Court cases, and Adarand, the 
white firm challenging the preference, had 
lost in two lower federal courts. The Su- 
preme Court, however, reversed those deci- 
sions and remanded the case to be decided 
in accord with new principles it announced. 

Writing for a five-person majority in 
Adarand, Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, 
who also wrote the Croson plurality opinion, 
again affirmed that strict scrutiny — the 
most stringent judicial test— was the stan- 
dard judges should apply to all programs 
with racial classifications. This position was 
based on two premises. First, that “the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution protect persons not groups.” Second, 
that the use of racial classifications is harm- 
ful to society. She noted that such classifica- 
tions had been called “pernicious,” 
“odious,” and “stigmatizing” in various ear- 
lier Supreme Court Opinions. Justice 
O’Connor conceded that there are rare cir- 
cumstances where discrimination has been 
so obvious and persistent that race-based 
remedies might be necessary, but she cau- 
tioned that judges should view their use 
with skepticism. 

The effect of the majority decision in 
Adarand will be to require federal courts to 
apply the Croson standards to federal pro- 
grams too. In a General Accounting Office 
survey produced in 1995 for Senator Robert 
Dole, some 160 federal programs were dis- 
covered that had racial classifications. 
Among them are at least 40 educational 
programs such as minority scholarships, 
funding earmarked for historically black in- 
stitutions, and research training assistance 
to institutions with high proportions of mi- 
nority students. 
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Many of these programs are now under 
review by Congress or the President, but 
Adarand creates additional opportunities to 
challenge them in federal courts. Increasing 
litigation against all types of racial prefer- 
ences is likely because of the emergence of 
conservative litigating agencies. For ex- 
ample, the Center for Individual Rights 
(CIR) brought a case challenging prefer- 
ences for African-Americans and Mexican- 
Americans in law school admissions 
( Hopwood v. University of Texas Law School ) . 
CIR is also suing Ohio State University for 
imposing a 100 percent set-aside for painting 
contracts on its campus. The Mountain 
States Legal Foundation brought the 
Adarand case. The Washington Legal Foun- 
dation won the Podberesky case. Pacific Legal 
Foundation is suing San Bemadino Valley 
College for excluding a white girl from a re- 
medial program, a case with sufficient noto- 
riety that it was used by Governor Pete 
Wilson in defending his executive order cur- 
tailing racial preferences in California. 

How the Adarand principles will even- 
tually be applied to all the federal race- 
based programs that survive congressional 
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and administrative review will not be 
known for years, but the Fourth Circuit’s 
Podberesky decision is certainly consistent 
with the Adarand majority. College Park 
was once a de jure segregated campus until 
the 1950s and therefore was presumed to 
have more flexibility in using race-con- 
scious remedies than campuses with a less 
clear record of discrimination. The campus 
argued that its scholarship program for Af- 
rican-American scholars was necessary be- 
cause College Park’s previous history has 
given it a poor reputation in the black com- 
munity. There was also some perception of 
a hostile climate toward blacks on the cam- 
pus, the campus leaders said, and inter- 




generational effects of segregated educa- 
tion were still present because by some 
measure African-Americans were under- 
represented on the campus. Nevertheless, 
the Circuit’s three-judge panel refuted ev- 
ery argument the university made, particu- 
larly noting the underrepresentation had to 
be calculated by measuring the pool of 
qualified students for the university, not by 
counting the total population of high school 
graduates. The panel’s decision was af- 
firmed later on in an appeal to all the Cir- 
cuits’ judges by a vote of 8-3. 

The Banneker scholarship program had 
its own particular characteristics and is not 
representative of all affirmative action pro- 
grams in higher education. But the Pod- 
beresky decision cannot be prudently ignored 
by other campuses across the country. 

The new political alignments 

Beyond the new judicial rules toward affir- 
mative action, no campus leader should 
overlook the general changes in public 
opinion on this subject The results of opin- 
ion polls often turn on how particular ques- 
tions are worded, but there seems to be 
broad opposition to those types of affirma- 
tive action that go beyond opening up com- 
petition toward forcing outcomes through 
quotas or preferences. 

More significant for campuses than 
public attitudes is the newly crystallized 
opposition of the Republican party to affir- 
mative action. The historical attitude of the 
Republican party on this subject has been 
inconsistent (Graham 1990). President 
Nixon was influential in creating the Phila- 
delphia plan which set quotas for construc- 
tion hiring, and he acted as a champion of 
black enterprise development His adminis- 
tration ‘laid the foundation for the minority 
business preference programs which are 
now honeycombed throughout the federal 
government. While President Reagan was 
philosophically opposed to affirmative ac- 
tion, his administration was divided and 
largely ineffective, except in judicial ap- 
pointments, in changing its course. Even 
the Bush administration, initially opposed 
to the 1990 Civil Rights Act, which was la- 
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beled a quota bill, ended in acquiescence to 
that legislation in 1991. 

The current Republican party, how- 
ever, for reasons of philosophy and elec- 
toral strategy, now seems committed to 
opposing those types of affirmative action 
which involve preferences. All major con- 
tenders for the 1996 Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination have announced their 
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opposition to preferences and several have 
made it a major part of their platform. While 
there is no conformity within the Republi- 
can party on affirmative action, and some 
conservative Democrats are also hostile to 
racial preferences, the new role of the GOP 
has enormous significance for universities, 
even in states where Republicans are not a 
political majority. 

On many, if not most, campuses there 
has been little debate over the particulars of 
affirmative action. The issues have been 
seen in ideological terms or as responses to 
external constituencies: government agen- 
cies, accrediting organizations, academic 
association, and foundations. Few persons 
not in administrative inner circles actually 
knew how affirmative action affected cam- 
pus decisions — whether the preferences 
were great or small, consistently or incon- 
sistently applied. Very little of the actual 
data that could lead to informed judgment 
about the effects of these policies has been 
gathered or released and it was not clear 
who had the right to see the data. 

Current Republican activism changes 
these conditions. Governor Wilson’s inter- 
vention into the University of California’s 
policies may be only the opening salvo. 
First, it ensures a debate over affir mative 
action policies in most governments and 
gives that debate a legitimacy it has not had 
in the past Issues raised by a major party 



resonate on editorial pages and in trustees 
meetings in ways that other issues do not. 
This is particularly true of affirmative ac- 
tion, which has the support of many effec- 
tive national interest groups but whose 
opponents have had none. Second, legisla- 
tive committees will ask harder questions 
than before and, where Republicans control 
committee chairmanships, there may be 
investigations into the actual operation of 
affirmative action policies and threats of fis- 
cal retaliation for campuses, public and pri- 
vate, that do not make records available or 
will not change their policies. Third, cam- 
pus leaders will find it harder to advocate 
affirmative action policies involving prefer- 
ences if they know there is no consensus 
behind them and if their advocacy could be 
taken for espousing a partisan position. 

The new demographics of minorities 

Campuses must also recognize the implica- 
tions of larger demographic trends in the 
United States for traditional affirmative ac- 
tion policies. These trends affect some states 
more than others, but campuses that recruit 
in broad geographic areas or that are located 
in metropolitan areas are now confronted 
with students and employee applicants from 
a wider variety of ethnic groups. 

The great moral engine for affirmative 
action was compensation for the generations 
of injustices towards African-Americans. But 
other groups have been shoe-homed into 
the affirmative action model constructed for 
blacks. Between 1980 and 1990 three times 
as many Asian-Americans and Hispanics 
were added to the nation’s population as 
blacks. Consequently, African-Americans are 
now less than one-half of the population of 
groups that are considered minorities (La 
Noue 1993a). On numerous campuses Asian- 
Americans or Hispanics will be the dominant 
minority, especially since historically black 
institutions still enroll and employ dispropor- 
tionate numbers of America’s blacks. 

The situation of Asian-Americans and 
Hispanic-Americans cannot be easily com- 
pared to that of African-Americans either in 
their arrival in the country, in their Ameri- 
can experiences, or in their current status. 
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A substantial proportion of Asian-Ameri- 
cans and Hispanics are recent immigrants 
or first-generation Americans. There is in- 
creasing concern about whether these per- 
sons should receive the same kind of 
affirmative action as is intended for descen- 
dants of slaves. But few, if any, campuses 
have made affirmative action distinctions 
based on immigrant status. 

Also, there are major cultural, educa- 
tional, and economic differences among Cu- 
ban-Americans, Mexican-Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans, and even greater differences 
between Japanese-Americans, Asian Indi- 
ans, and Pacific Islanders. To make matters 
more complex, extensive patterns of inter- 
marriage are developing. For example, nu- 
merous Japanese-American women marry 
white men. There is a growing objection by 
persons of mixed parentage to being forced 
to choose single categories as their identity 
for affirmative action reasons. 

Finally, some Hispanic and Asian-Ameri- 
can subgroups have made substantial pro- 
gress and now rank among the American 
success stories of immigrant group mobility, 
while other subgroups lag behind. To extend 
the mantle of disadvantage to all members of 
these groups is to divide the population 
along color lines that ignore reality. 

Campus models to consider 

In planning to review affirmative action poli- 
cies, campuses can choose among three 
models: 

• remedying past discrimination 

• expanding diversity 

• promoting social justice. 

Each of these models start from differ- 
ent premises and involve different legal, 
political, and educational issues; but in prac- 
tice, many campuses have mixed rhetoric 
from each to justify a melange of policies. 

Remedying past discrimination. While 
there are some differences depending on 
whether the issue is admissions, financial 
aid, employment, or public contracting, 
courts have integrated the lessons from the 
Croson decision to establish some new legal 
parameters. The thrust of recent federal 
court decisions is that institutions may, af- 
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ter identifying discrimination with some 
particularity and determining that race-neu- 
tral policies will not work, use narrowly tai- 
lored race-based remedies as a last resort 
Neither diversity or social justice concerns 
will suffice as reasons for a public institu- 
tion to employ racial classifications system- 
atically to limit competition, or to confer or 
deny benefits. 

For a campus to be able to use racial 
classifications as remedies, it will have to 
undertake the onerous and politically diffi- 
cult task of carefully identifying the discrimi- 
nation it seeks to cure. Podberesky suggests 
that even if a public campus was in a state 
with dejure segregation, history alone is not 
enough to confer benefits on current black 
students. Of course, it could not serve as a 
justification for preferences for non-black 
groups either. If the campus engaged in re- 
cent discrimination against a group, or if the 
present effects of past discrimination on its 
students or employees can be clearly identi- 
fied, not just speculated about, then a nar- 
rowly-tailored remedy might be employed. 
Proving such discrimination according to 
the strict scrutiny standard will usually be a 
formidable task. On the other hand, cam- 
puses always have the option, and indeed 
the moral responsibility, to make anti-dis- 
criminatory policies and enforce them vigor- 
ously. They cannot prefer groups based on 
race, ethnicity, or sex, however, without a 
finding of discrimination. 

The law about making such findings 
has only begun to emerge. After the Croson 
decision invalidating Richmond’s 30 per- 
cent set-aside for minority businesses, 
some governments abandoned similar pro- 
grams, some modified existing programs, 
and some commissioned consultant studies 
to assess the extent of local contracting dis- 
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crimination. More than a hundred of these 
so-called disparity studies have been com- 
pleted at a cost of at least $45 million and 
the outcomes have been highly controver- 
sial (La Noue 1993b). 

Some studies have clearly been results- 
driven with predetermined conclusions. 
Others have floundered because of inad- 
equate data or research methodologies. 
Some have found discrimination against 
some previously covered groups, but not 
against others, which has led to outcomes 
that were politically unacceptable. In Mi- 
ami, for instance, the study found white 
women-owned businesses underutilized, 
but not firms owned by blacks or Hispanics. 
In Los Angeles, Hispanic-owned busi- 
nesses, but not those owned by blacks, 
were found to be underutilized. Neither 
government would accept those findings. 
Smaller, less politically powerful groups 
such as Native Americans have been ex- 
cluded from post -Croson minority business 
programs all over the country. Naturally, 
the groups that were formerly included ob- 
jected to newly designed preference pro- 
grams which would place them in the same 
non-preferred position as white males. 

Only one disparity study has been the 
subject of full discovery and trial. In that 
case, a federal district court in 1995 found 
the study scientifically and legally inad- 
equate, and permanently enjoined a goals 
program for black contractors ( Contractors 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania v. City 
of Philadelphia, 1995). 

Expanding diversity. Some campuses 
have already shifted their rhetoric from affir- 
mative action to diversity, sometimes with- 
out making any actual changes in policy. 
Diversity is a legitimate reason to consider 
racial, ethnic, and gender factors in making 
campus policies. But it has to be done cor- 
rectly, lest courts or opponents see it as a 
disguise for otherwise illegitimate policies. 

The source of the judicial rationale for 
diversity policies is the Bakke decision, 
where Justice Lewis Powell, who cast the 
deciding vote in the case, tried to steer a 
middle course between the use of quotas 
and the appropriate consideration of race as 



one of the characteristics in selecting a di- 
verse student body. (It is an opinion worth 
re-reading by campus policy makers.) At its 
heart is a finding that any system based on 
racial categories which denies the right to 
any person to compete for any benefit is un- 
constitutional, but that diversity is a proper 



Diversity is a legitimate 
reason to consider racial , 
ethnic , and gender factors. 



goal in selecting students, and so race might 
be a factor in considering diversity on cam- 
pus. Justice Powell went on to say that, “The 
diversity that furthers a compelling state in- 
terest encompasses a far broader array of 
qualifications and characteristics of which 
racial or ethnic origin is but a single though 
important element” (Bakke, 315) He then 
cited the Harvard College admissions policy 
which purportedly valued the diversity 
brought by Idaho farm boys as well as by 
minority group members. 

Justice Powell’s diversity concept sug- 
gests campuses will have to use categories 
for diversity that go beyond the affirmative 
action conventions. The diversity that cam- 
puses otherwise normally seek in selecting 
students and employees is variety in life ex- 
periences and intellectual orientations. As- 
sumptions based on race, ethnicity, and 
gender are often poor surrogates for actual 
measures of experience and orientation. To 
make that assumption is to fell victim to ste- 
reotyping and to suggesting that persons 
with s imilar immutable genetic characteris- 
tics are likely to behave and believe in pre- 
determined ways. The position that each 
person has many identities and unique char- 
acteristics is a more attractive posture for an 
academic institution, not to mention the fact 
that it is empirically closer to reality. 

Should a campus decide to plan a new 
diversity policy, a number of issues need to 
be considered. First what areas of academic 
life need to be included? Diversity may be 
more relevant to the selection of students 
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and employees, but may be less of a factor in 
choosing firms to supply goods and ser- 
vices. Should diversity be a consideration in 
inviting speakers to campus or in selection 
of faculty on a department-by-department 
basis? Many institutions may find that the 
most underrepresented ideas on campus are 
not among those who most favor diversity 
policies, but those, who for religious or po- 
litical reasons, are relatively conservative. 

Does true diversity require campuses 
to replicate the marketplace spectrum of 
ideas? How are international students to be 
regarded? Is a student from Norway more 
diverse than an African-American from a lo- 
cal suburb? Is an ethnic Chinese student 
from Malaysia more diverse than a Chi- 
nese-American from San Francisco? Are 
there reasons to prefer American citizens, 
particularly where financial aid is involved? 

Finally, what is the balance between 
seeking diversity and/ or consensus appro- 
priate for each campus? Some institutions 
seem committed to a version of multi- 
culturalism where persons are expected and 
encouraged to define themselves primarily 
by race or ethnicity. Other institutions place 
more emphasis on developing a community 
in which separate cultures are subordinated 
to a common religious or secular vision. 



Should diversity he a con- 
sideration in inviting 
speakers to campus or 
in selection of faculty? 

Promoting social justice. Higher educa- 
tion has had a long tradition of seeing its 
mission as related to various views of social 
justice. That tradition offers opportunities 
for a kind of affirmative action that reaches 
out to disadvantaged persons and neighbor- 
hoods without using explicit racial classifi- 
cations. If properly designed, these pro- 
grams should not create legal problems. In 
most cases those policies will benefit mi- 
norities and other underrepresented groups 
relatively more than others, though the poli- 
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cies are not based on racial, ethnic, or gen- 
der classifications. 

Institutions may bring their research 
resources to bear on problems of the great- 
est social needs. They may use admissions 
or financial aid decisions to assist;students 
who have faced the greatest educational 
handicaps or those whose potential has 
been obscured by poor school preparation 
or chaotic families (Bakke, 317). They may 
not, however, use race or ethnicity or gen- 
der as a surrogate for disadvantages that in 
fact exist more broadly in society and that 
can be measured more objectively in eco- 
nomic or educational terms. 

Programs could be designed to reach 
out to schools for assistance or to recruit 
students that are defined geographically, 
e.g., inner city, or by condition, e.g., schools 
with inadequate curriculums, high numbers 
of students who are eligible for school lunch 
assistance or who live in public housing. 
Students and employees who are not per- 
sonally disadvantaged, but are committed to 
working on social problems affecting those 
who are disadvantaged, may receive higher 
priorities in admissions or hiring. Local situ- 
ations and particular campus missions may 
suggest other alternatives. Campuses that 
effectively develop these opportunities may 
find they will be magnets for both minori- 
ties and non-minorities who are motivated 
by those goals. 

Campus planning 

The visibility of campus affirmative action 
policies will surely be increased in this new 
era and administrators will have to be pre- 
pared for more questions and requests for 
hard data about the actual operation of poli- 
cies that exist On most campuses this situ- 
ation will require rethinking of policies and 
better planning about their implementation. 

Because this area of law is so volatile 
and controversial, campuses will need care- 
ful legal advice. If current policies can be 
accurately described and the right questions 
posed, establishing the legal parameters 
should take place before the larger campus 
planning process begins. There is no point 
in spending long hours developing a plan 
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that has little chance of surviving a court 
challenge. Legal advice may also serve to 
moot some of the more extreme ideological 
demands that otherwise might distract the 
planning process. 

After legal principles are established, the 
larger planning process can begin. Many in- 
stitutions will discover that opinions about 



Administrators will have 
to he prepared for more 
questions and requests for 
hard data. 

affirmative action are more diverse in the 
various campus constituencies than was pre- 
viously visible. The strong leadership com- 
mitment to affirmative action— on some cam- 
puses even deemed necessary for all 
employment— has suppressed some opposi- 
tion; and those dissenters will now be heard 
from. It is particularly important to have vig- 
orous debates about whether discrimination 
remediation, diversity, or a social justice 
strategy is the right approach for the campus. 

In the planning process, it will be help- 
ful to have a broad variety of opinions, prob- 
ably supplemented by some public forums, 
so no one feels excluded. When new policies 
or options have been created, it will again be 
necessary to seek detailed legal advice. 
Some policies may be constitutional only if 
implemented in particular ways. For ex- 
ample, any policy using racial classifications 
now needs at least to show that race-neutral 
means would not suffice, that only those 
groups for which there is a proven history of 



discrimination are included, that classifica- 
tions are used only in the areas in which the 
discrimination took place, and that the use 
of race will last only as long as necessary. 

It seems probable that the national de- 
bate over restructuring affirmative action will 
be contentious and long. There is an enor- 
mous amount of power, money, and principle 
at stake, and the sides are far apart By en- 
gaging seriously in the process of review on 
their own campuses, academic institutions 
may provide models of discourse for the 
larger society. Resolution of these conflicts 
should be through creative solutions based 
on data rather than rhetoric, and they should 
be developed by people who respect one an- 
other. If the campuses foil in this dialogue, it 
is hard to be optimistic about the success of 
such efforts in the rest of society. ■ 
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II. Coming Changes in Academe 

Here's a guide for planners to the complex, multiplying, 
fast-changing activities in distance education. 

Distancing Your 
College Courses 

Deborah Allen Carey 



D istance learning systems have 
been spreading throughout 
U.S. higher education, as 
most campus planners know. 
But with the availability of 
new technology, the rapid 
changes in software, and the evolving con- 
nections between colleges and schools and 
working adults and rural residents, it has 
been extremely difficult for campus adminis- 
trators, planners, and facilities directors to 
figure out which distance learning system to 
install. Planning for distance learning can 
seem overwhelming. 

It may be helpful, therefore, to under- 
stand two things about distance learning. 
One is that the persistent drift in distance 
education is away from passive lectures and 
information delivery (old-time distance 
learning) toward more interactive student 
learning which incorporates computer data 
and multi-media presentations. Increas- 
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ingly, the instructors not only lecture but 
also promote discussion, pose problems, 
and guide responses with student groups in 
many locations simultaneously. 

The other is that three models have 
emerged for distance education. There are 
also some newer ones on the horizon, but 
these three appear to have had some suc- 
cess. So education planners should know 
the advantages and disadvantages of each — 
and a little of the different costs involved 
with each. For simplicity’s sake, HI call these 
models the traditional, the transitional, and 
the advanced. Each can be tailored to spe- 
cific college needs, local distribution re- 
sources, and budget 

Because distance education requires 
special equipment and different kinds of 
educational facilities, I have tried to be 
quite specific in the material requirements 
for each of the three models. 

A traditional system 

A good example of a traditional distance learn- 
ing system is Manchester Community Techni- 
cal College’s (MCTC) Project Cable Connect 
which links the college to six local high 
schools providing basic instruction at fairly low 
cost This system has been in operation for six 
years. In a cooperative project with Cox Cable 
TV, the system allows for live, two-way, sched- 
uled interactive audio and video among all lo- 
cations. Cox Cable provides coaxial cable and 
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fiber optic connections as well as channel 
clearance during classes. 

During a typical day, five or six distance 
learning classes are offered over the system. 
The classes offered typically have low enroll- 
ment and would be diffic ult to justify without 
the combined enrollment of other sites. 
MCTC also offers high school students 
courses for college credit, such as Japanese, 
Criminal Justice, and Allied Health. 

The operation of the system involves a 
video classroom at each site. In each room, 
students sit at tables with microphones in 
front of them. There is a camera in the 
classroom to record the students, and a TV 
monitor to view the teacher and teaching 
materials. The college classroom where the 
teacher is located is more technologically 
sophisticated with three cameras to capture 



the teacher and students in that room, as 
well as a document camera for transmis- 
sion of material. 

In order to maintain eye contact with 
students at other sites, the teacher wears a 
microphone, and monitors are mounted 
next to the “teacher” camera. A fax machine 
allows the students to send homework to the 
teacher. Cameras need appropriate lighting 
levels on the teacher and student Also, mod- 
erated acoustics are important for micro- 
phone pick-up. 

The technology is relatively easy to use. 
Robert Kagan, Manchester Community 
Technical College’s Communications Coor- 
dinator, said, “Several of the high schools 
originate courses using a single-consumer, 
$1000 camcorder and microphone. While 
results may not be as polished as with a 



FIGURE 1 

A typical distance education set-up for delivery via cable television. 



A 4-Color Video Cameras 

B. 3-Tripods with Pedistols and Dollies 

C. 1-Copy stand with lightsand camera 

D. 4-20" Color Receivers to monitor 
High Schools 

E. 1-20" Color Monitor for students 
in TV Studio 

F. 1-Wireless microphone for 
the teacher 
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more sophisticated system, there is nothing 
to suggest that they are any less effective.” 
The MCTC system depends upon a 
control room and technically expert opera- 
tor as well. (Figure 1 shows the layout of 
the control room and studio/ classroom.) 
The control room includes video playback 
machines, a character generator for adding 
titles, a video switcher and an audio board. 
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In order to facilitate communication be- 
tween the operator and the teacher, the 
control room must have, a visual link with 
the teacher’s classroom. The cost for this 
system is approximately $65,000 and in- 
cludes the equipment shown in Figure 2. 
Advantages 

• The cable TV distribution system is a reli- 
able, well understood technology. 



FIGURE 2 

Equipment needed for cable TV education delivery. 
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4-Color Video Cameras (include, view 
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3-Tripods with Pedestals and Dollies 
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4-Remote Camera Control Units 
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for videocassette recorders) 
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• The system has worked for six years with 
few problems. 

• It has a low initial cost 

• User operating costs are low. 

• The TV studio/ classroom and control room 
were in place to teach broadcasting and stu- 
dio production courses, so it was relatively 
easy to introduce distance learning classes. 

Disadvantages 

• Distribution and scheduling of air time is 
dependent upon cable system cooperation. 
Gaps of up to two minutes in the broadcast 
have occurred. 

• The distance learning broadcast is available to 
all cable subscribers; thus on-the-air discretion 
is needed; and use of copyright materials (such 
as information on CD-ROM disks, videoplay- 
ers, VCRs, etc.) is severely restricted. 

• Courses are available only to schools with 
video classrooms within the cable system area. 

• The system requires a control room and a tech- 
nician to monitor and control broadcast output 

• High resolution video, such as computer text 
drawings, and maps, cannot be distributed on 
cable TV’s cable system, nor is it compatible 
with newer standards for video transmission. 
Moreover, new transmission systems will be 
very expensive to originate locally. 

The MCTC distance learning system is 
dependent on teacher skills and the control 
room operator for success. However, any 
college is able to provide basic instruction 
at relatively low cost using this system. 

A transition system 

Appalachian State University in North 
Carolina is an example of an institution that 
has prepared for distance learning and data 
resource sharing with a flexible system that 
takes into account the transitional nature of 
today’s communications technology. Cable 
TV analog systems are being replaced by 
digital video and audio systems. Full-mo- 
tion video signals must be digitized and 
most must be compressed to be sent over 
telephone or satellite dish systems. Cable 
companies and telephone companies are 
positioning themselves to capture com- 
puter and audio/video transmission busi- 
ness, and telephone companies are lining 
up to partner with school systems around 
the country. They plan to aid in the distribu- 



tion of live, two-way, interactive video and 
audio transmission, as well as to provide 
computer links. This new phenomenon is 
changing the meaning of distance learning 
to include video (or tele) conferencing. 

Although both distance learning and video 
conferencing are live two-way video and audio 
transmissions, die purpose as well as die place- 
ment of the camera(s) , monitor (s) , lighting and 
room configuration are different In video 
conferencing it is important that each person 
have the opportunity to speak at each location, 
so the room is usually lighted evenly to support 
this purpose. Rooms are generally smaller with 
a conference table in the center. The rooms are 
linked by camera and telephone line connec- 
tions. The camera angle and view in conference 
room A is generally controlled by someone in 
conference room B, and vice versa, so that 
people can see those with whom they wish to 

The system is dependent 
on teacher skills and the 
control room operator. 

talk. In video conferencing, microphones are 
located at the table and/or around the room, to 
allow equal access to conversation. 

In contrast, distance learning — some- 
times called “talking head” instruction — in- 
volves a “teacher” classroom and a receiver 
classroom with a monitor instead of the in- 
structor. Lighting is used to highlight the 
instructor and chalk board or other materi- 
als used to teach class. Cameras are fixed on 
the instructor, on materials, and on the stu- 
dents in both locations. The monitor(s) dis- 
playing the other classroom (s) must be 
located very near the camera, as eye contact 
is critical to the success of the twoway link. 
Switching among cameras on the instructor, 
instruction materials, or students in the 
“teacher” classroom is done by an operator 
at the instructor site. Both the teacher class- 
room and the receiver rooms can be larger 
in this case, as the purpose is different 

Systems to provide live twoway audio/ 
visual teleconferencing, media links, and 
project data stored in computers are being 
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developed simultaneously using different 
technologies. For instance, James Strom, vice 
chancellor of advancement for Appalachian 
State University, notes that a good example of 
a transitional system is that developed at Cal 
Poly, in San Luis Obispo, California. The one 
at Appalachian State University was devel- 
oped with partners such as the AT&T Corpo- 
ration, Bell South, Combinet, Compression 
Labs, Inc., NCR, Digiboard, and Southern 
Bell. Although the system is using low-cost 
resources currently available, it provides the 
capacity for future change. 

Using copper twisted-pair ISDN (Inte- 
grated Services Digital Network) phone 
lines (available in many states) links have 
been provided among four public schools 
and Appalachian State University. ISDN is 
the digitization of the phone line, providing 
the speed and the bandwidth needed to 
handle interactive teleconferencing and col- 
laborative multimedia computing. Unlike 
the previous cable system, which is analog 
based, video signals distributed through 
ISDN phone links need conversion to a 
digital signal using what is called a codec. 
Two ISDN lines terminate at each of the el- 
ementary schools. One ISDN line is dedi- 
cated to the Vistium Unit, a portable AT&T 
camera/microphone/codec device at each 
site. The second ISDN line is connected to 
the school file server which operates a LAN 
for the computer lab and classrooms at 
each elementary school. Many companies 
make codecs; examples include V-Tel, 
headquartered in Texas, and PictureTel, of 
Danvers, Massachusetts, as well as AT&T. 
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Teachers develop school learning 
projects with each other using the E-mail 
available through ISDN links. Then they 
present the projects to their students, who 
use computer software to create project so- 
lutions. The culminating event is a video 

The Appalachian State 
system can adapt without 
major financial impact 



conference, where students and teachers 
from different sites interactively share their 
observations and conclusions. Scott Smith, 
Coordinator for Impact North Carolina’s 
project, says, “We see learners at both 
ends. All students have access to the World 
Wide Web through Appalachian State Uni- 
versity as well.” Students learn to plan, co- 
operate, present, and deal with controlled 
examples of real-world situations they will 
encounter outside the classroom. 

A list of equipment at Parkway Elemen- 
tary School, which has recently received 
equipment upgrades is shown in Figure 3. 
It is planned that the other elementary 
schools in the system will receive similar 
upgrades in the near future. Each school 
has a printer shared by several classrooms 
and a file server for the LAN. The cost to 
equip one classroom is $3,600 for the two 
computers and the network card. The por- 
table Vistium unit is approximately $6,000, 
as is the school’s server. 



FIGURE 3 

Equipment needed for receiving school classrooms in the transitional 

system of distance education. 
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FIGURE 4 

The State of Connecticut’s advanced distance education system. 




Advantages 

• It has a low first cost 

• It integrates computer technology with 
video conferencing. 

• The system is compatible with technology 
upgrades. 

• Sites can use the Vistium unit for video con- 
ferencing by sharing its use at their school. 

Disadvantages 

• Use of ISDN link s means an installation 
charge and monthly fees. Depending on 
the service area, the fees can be expensive. 

• Multimedia information is limited on the 
system to some CD-ROM encyclopedias 
and clip art Access to VCRs, other CD- 
ROMs, CD-i, laser disc player, Cable TV, is 
not possible on this system. 

• Video conferencing is not distance learning; 
camera and monitors are not typically placed 
together in the classrooms, and control of the 
camera lies with the remote location. 

As ISDN phone lines are replaced by fi- 
ber optic networks, the Appalachian State 
system can adapt without major financial im- 
pact Other changes include the possibility of 
developing a multi-point video-conferencing 
capability so that three or more sites could 
have simultaneous video sessions. Currently, 
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North Carolina’s system does not integrate 
multimedia sources in the system. 

A technologically advanced system 

At the University of Connecticut, a pioneer 
system is being developed in a partnering 
effort between the University’s Communica- 
tions Services group and the School of Edu- 
cation, Dynacom, Southern New England 
Telephone, Windham Public Schools, and 
Compaq Computers. The system will allow 
integration of audio/visual full-motion, two- 
way distance learning capability with access 
to multimedia and computer data on the PC 
desktop. The menu system is Dynalink, pat- 
ented by Dynacom, which centralizes tech- 
nology (video, audio, graphics, and data 
networking) via VCR, CD-ROM, CD-i, laser 
disc player, Cable TV, Digital Video Server, 
computer or satellite, etc. in one central loca- 
tion (see Figure 4). 

In the classroom, the user has one PC or 
hand-held remote controller. Control of all re- 
sources in the system, including computer 
data, multimedia information, and audio video 
information is provided through this single 
remote. The system uses fiber optic, twisted- 
pair or coaxial cable networks to video confer- 
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ence or transfer data among classrooms on 
campus or, with T-l ISDN lines, to the seven 
regional campuses. Picture Tel codes at the 
“head end” provide compressed video access. 
At the “head end” a technician monitors racks 
of equipment and handles search and loading 
of needed equipment 

The system consists of a head end room 
(in Babbage library basement) which is con- 
figured as follows: 

• 30' x 50' room, air conditioned, with 36 
racks for equipment and control desk with 
monitors, a camera for remote viewing of 
the head end room, and area for storage. 

• Equipment includes: CD-ROMs, Laserdiscs, 
video and audio tape players, satellite recep- 
tion, CATV, local original television, confer- 
ence room controllers, and computers 
available for scheduled use by those con- 
nected to the system. 

• 10' ceiling with cable trays for fiber optics 
cabling systems, other cable connections to 
distribution system located near the univer- 
sity telephone switching room for easy 
cross connection of systems. 

Currently, there are fiber optics connec- 
tions to 13 classrooms on the main campus, 
including five, tiered-seating classrooms 
with monitors and cameras, eight tradi- 
tional, ‘flat-floor’ lecture classrooms similarly 
equipped, and 12 small rooms equipped for 
teleconferencing. The University’s seven re- 
gional campuses will soon each have one 
teleconference/classroom connected to the 
main system by an ATM video/ audio phone 
line system as well. 

In the classroom, there are monitors 
and a hand set as well as a wireless key- 
board. Some classrooms have Canon Pan/ 
tilt/zoom cameras with microphones for 
video conferencing as well. In operation, a 
teacher or student picks up a hand-held con- 
trol panel, and can access two-way, interac- 
tive video, and/or any resource, such as a 
video tape, CD-ROM, IBM computer, satel- 
lite program, etc. with a touch of the keypad. 

At UConn, a university instructor has 
the capacity to speak to students in several 
different classrooms on campus at the same 
time. Students are able to respond, asking 
and answering questions, and engaging in 
conversation. Back in the head end room, a 
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technician can add a video for scheduled 
viewing and monitor the system. One tech- 
nician and limited student support staff 
handle the entire system’s requests, and 
trouble shooting and scheduling as well. 
Each classroom equipment system costs 
approximately $6,000. 

Advantages 

• Easy teacher and student access to the entire 
set of multimedia information, as well as video 
conferencing, with a single point of control. 

• Leveraged multimedia equipment, as one 
source, can be scheduled for many classrooms. 

• Systems can use analog or digital sources 
(VCR or CD-ROM) as well as fiber optic, 
twisted pair or coaxial network infrastructure. 

• This system can use base-band, broadband 
and compressed video simultaneously. 

• Very cost effective in large room systems of 
40 or more students. 

• The system has the ability to scale from a 
large group on a projector to one individual 
on (multiple) desktop PC. 

• All stations have equal capabilities regard- 
less of location. 

Disadvantages 

• Use of phone links means an installation 
charge and monthly fees. Depending on the 
service area, these costs can be expensive. 

• The Dynacom control system is patented 
and, although it is compatible with other 
vendor systems such as Rouland, AMX or 
Ducane, it has a higher first cost for smaller 
systems and is proprietary. 

• Video conferencing is not distance learning; 
camera and monitors are not typically placed 
together in the classrooms, and control of the 
camera lies with the remote location. 

What are your options? 

Fundamentally, distance learning a.k.a. 
video conferencing has three major ele- 
ments that affect planning and operating 
budgets: video/audio distribution alterna- 
tives, data and multimedia control systems, 
and ease of technology upgrade. At MCTC 
the distribution system, Cox Cable, allows 
for cost-effective analog video transmission, 
but without control of the content. This is 
limited because copyrighted multimedia in- 
formation cannot be shown over publicly 
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available cable TV systems without the pur- 
chase of very expensive “rights.” Scheduling 
is dependent upon cable company availabil- 
ity as well. Moreover, scheduling classes for 
simultaneous viewing can be very constrain- 
ing. In addition, the technician must be 
present to assure both video and audio qual- 
ity during the session. Moreover, cable TV 
systems do not currently support new tech- 
nology advances in video quality or transfer. 

In contrast, at Appalachian State Uni- 
versity, transmission is over current ISDN 
phone networks. This means that video 

The definition of distance 
learning is changing. 

must be in a digitized and compressed for- 
mat, which is arguably of poorer quality, 
but makes it convenient to distribute. And, 
once T-l and ATM conventions are avail- 
able, the existing system will be able to be 
adapted with a minimum of cost and incon- 
venience. At Appalachian State, the sched- 
uling of video sessions is in the hands of the 
users. Students and teachers also control 
the content of the sessions, including multi- 
media and computer information — with a 
caveat, however. While the AT&T Vistium 
Units allow sharing of Windows data as well 
as audio/video, there is minimal sharing of 
CD-ROM sources. Only CD dip art or ency- 
clopedias are available and metered on the 
local area networks; all other CD-ROM in- 
formation is limited to one computer at a 
time (stand alone). Thus videotapes, cable 
TV programs and other sources are not 
shared in this system. 

At the University of Connecticut, T-l 
phone links distribute the audiovideo with 
or without compression. Sched uling is in the 
hands of the users. One technidan can su- 
pervise a very large system with 96 sites. 
Moreover, with one point of control, the 
teacher or student can bring up a menu to 
view many sources of information, from any- 
where. The computer screen has become 
the resource for access to information, im- 
ages, or real-time conversation. Rob Veitzke, 



Communications Coordinator at UConn, 
said, "The ease of use of the hand-held con- 
troller allows the teacher and student to con- 
centrate on the problem and the solutions, 
rather than the technology.” 

Conclusion 

All these systems provide distance learn- 
ing. However, the definition of distance 
learning is changing as technology affords 
us new ways to communicate; and it has 
changed the way we teach and learn. 

Currently there is a mix of distance 
learning and teleconferencing networks in 
operation throughout the world. Distance 
learning ISDN networks in Western Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, North and South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and some 
Asia/Pacific countries are connected to 
world ISDN, but the networks are not stan- 
dardized, nor all-pervasive (Latchem 1995) . 
In the United States there are tens of thou- 
sands of instructional programs for dis- 
tance learners delivered by a single teacher 
using a particular system. Educational insti- 
tutions such as SCOLA and the National 
Technological University provide video 




Control room for the University of Connecti- 
cut’s advanced system. 
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broadcasts to supplement text in their 
courses. Many community colleges use 
self-produced television courses to deliver 
educational programming. 

There are partnerships among state and 
local school systems and local cable or 
phone companies within geographically di- 
verse institutions such as Pennsylvania State 
University, the University of Missouri, 

Virtual universities are 
being created. 



Murray State University in Kentucky, Appa- 
lachian State University in North Carolina, 
Indiana’s Ball State University, and state sys- 
tems in Maine, California, Connecticut, and 
many others. All major universities have sat- 
ellite hardware, production studios, and per- 
sonnel dedicated to the system. More than 
1,000 post-secondary institutions sign on 
each year for courses broadcast by the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting System. A range of more 
than 100 college programs is provided or re- 
ceived by a consortium of 260 organizations 
NUTN, the National University Teleconfer- 
ence Network (Moore 1995). 

Sites receiving distance learning in- 
clude schools of all types, homes, and also 
workplaces. For example, Colorado’s Na- 
tional Technological University consists of 
94 engineering colleges sending courses di- 
rectly to workplaces. Stanford is a founding 
member of the Collaboration for Interactive 
Visual Distance Learning Group, aiming to 
strengthen educational/industrial links with 



two-way video-conferencing among Boston 
University, Columbia University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 
State University, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Stanford University, and five major 
corporations — AT&T, IBM, PictureTel, 3M, 
and United Technologies Corporation. 

With current expanded technology, 
“virtual” universities are being created 
where an Internet address provides instruc- 
tion and email responses. Distance learning 
and media access are being used through- 
out the world to share knowledge and solve 
problems. As the ability to see and hear 
each other over long or short distance be- 
comes a global prerogative, there has never 
been a better time to forge a distribution 
partnership with telephone or cable compa- 
nies, like-minded educational institutions, 
and even businesses. And, with the knowl- 
edge of these three basic systems in mind, 
the next step is to consult a telecommunica- 
tions professional who will provide the ex- 
pertise needed to sift through options 
available within your region. ■ 
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Reengineering a faculty's pedagogy and academic 
programs is hard. But it can be done. 

A Pioneer in 
High-Tech Instruction 

Gary Judd and Laura Tanski 



I n 1987 several mathematics profes- 
sors, led by William Boyce, ap- 
proached Rensselaer’s chief aca- 
demic officer with the idea of creating 
a calculus course that would take 
some of the drudgery out of teaching 
calculus by using computers to illustrate 
and facilitate the solving of calculus prob- 
lems. The provost gave them $10,000, and 
“workshop calculus” was bom. That was 
the beginning of an instructional revolu- 
tion at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
America’s oldest private college of engi- 
neering and science, located in Troy, N.Y. 
at what was once the entrance to the Erie 
Canal that cut across upper New York State 
to the Midwest 

The teaching revolution has earned 
Rensselaer the first Boeing Outstanding Edu- 
cator Award, TIAA-CREF’s Hesburgh Award, 
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and in October 1996 one of the first three Pew 
Leadership Awards for the Renewal of Under- 
graduate Education (along with $250,000 in 
prize money). This once-traditional five- 
school campus — engineering, science, man- 
agement, architecture, and humanities and 
social sciences — has suddenly emerged as 
one of the pioneers in what may be the domi- 
nant pedagogy of the 21st century. 

How did it happen? And what might 
planners at other institutions of higher edu- 
cation learn from our decade-long transfor- 
mation through reengineering? 

By the late 1980s, the personal com- 
puter, or PC, had opened the way for per- 
sons like William Boyce to experiment with 
radical new ways of teaching, which would 
allow students to stop being note takers in 
lecture rooms and become instead active 
learners with microcomputers, intensely 
working on practical issues of engineering, 
science, architecture, and management By 
1991, after support from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, workshop calculus was 
offered to all R.P.I. freshmen, and Rens- 
selaer’s engineering school undertook a 
study of its core program and the way it was 
taught Also, a physicist Jack Wilson, was 
hired as the fo unding director of the Lois 
and Harlan Anderson Center for Innovation 
in Undergraduate Education, and charged 
with increasing the scope of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute’s pedagogical efforts. 
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Sparked by these grass-roots initiatives, 
Rensselaer’s president and provost spon- 
sored a Panel on Strategic Initiatives. This 
panel of 12 faculty, staff, and students worked 
for 18 months, then suggested three strategic 
emphases for R.P.I.: manufacturing materials 
and design Cm which Rensselaer had unusual 
strength), environment and energy, and in- 
teractive learning. About interactive learning 
the report said, “Rensselaer can lead the 
country in innovative, effective approaches to 
technological education, particularly en- 
hancement of human creativity through com- 
putational technology.” 

The Institute committed $6 million in 
institutional funds to these three initiatives 
over the next four years, with most of the 
money going to improvements in interac- 
tive learning. Lecture halls and classrooms 
were gutted and computer stations in- 
stalled. And the Anderson Center for Inno- 
vation gradually moved toward the model 
of a “studio classroom,” where students 
work actively and collaboratively on sci- 
ence, engineering, and management prob- 
lems, somewhat the way Rensselaer 
architecture students had been doing al- 
ready. This seemed closer to the way engi- 
neers actually work (Petroski 1996); the 
students became more actively engaged 
and less bored; and many faculty were re- 
lieved from lengthy lectures and pleased to 
work closely beside students. 



From experiments to overhaul 



In the fall of 1993 R.P.I.’s new president, 
civil engineer R Byron Pipes, arrived and 
quickly sensed that Rensselaer was at the 
edge of some kind of dramatic action. Many 
faculty on campus also understood that en- 
rollments in the sciences were declining 
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as a main reason) , that the dropout rate 
among engineering students was high, and 
that college costs were escalating. 

The president began a series of campus 
discussions, facilitated by the Pew Higher 
Education Roundtable, then called for a se- 
ries of five retreats to discuss the possibility 
of major institutional restructuring. Ar- 
ranged by the campus planner to include 



faculty, students, leading administrators and 
staff, and to produce actionable outcomes, 
the retreats met in early 1994; and the par- 
ticipants agreed that R.P.I. needed to make 
major changes in its way of operating, that 
the Institute should use the reengineering 
approach to make these changes (Hammer 
and Champy 1993), and that the most sub- 
stantial changes should occur in the core 
academic programs and methods of teach- 
ing, not just in administrative procedures. 

The dean of the faculty (one of the au- 
thors) was charged with leading the 10-per- 
son steering committee that was to oversee 
the reengineering process, which included 
four process teams. The four teams received 

The students became 
more actively engaged 
and less bored . 



two days of training in reengineering tools 
and techniques from an outside consultant 
Hie teams went to work, then reported back 
to the campus at the end of 1994. Their rec- 
ommendations were accepted in toto by the 
dean of the faculty and President Pipes. 

The most significant recommendations 
came from the Design and Delivery of Edu- 
cation Team, who recommended that stu- 
dents take four courses for four credits each 
semester instead of five or six courses for 
three credits, that the curriculum require- 
ments be simplified and electives increased, 
that physical education requirements be 
dropped, and that as many courses as pos- 
sible move toward interactive learning. This 
meant that what RP.I. students learned, and 
how they learned it, would be transformed. 
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recommendations in May 1995. 

Gradually other parts of the campus 
community discovered an affinity for 
reengineering. Purchasing and residence 
halls maintenance processes have been al- 
tered, and the budget process, academic ad- 
vising, and student services (admissions, 
financial aid, registration, and tuition billing) 
are now being scrutinized for greater effi- 
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ciency and cost reductions (Seymour 1995). 

More students in dass now sit at tables 
in groups of four with their own Thinkpad™ 
laptop computers, and many classrooms 
have taken out the rows of chairs. More 
classroom work is collaborative, intensive, 
problem-oriented, and interactive. Numer- 
ous professors have reorganized their 
courses, and others are doing so. Rensselaer 
hopes to complete the transition to the new 
style of teaching by the end of the decade. 

Naturally there are some students who 
don’t like the new pedagogy and resist the 
changes. They would rather study on their 
own and listen to an expert scholar explain a 
theory, a problem, and the best way to ap- 
proach major issues. Also, a minority ofR.P.L 
professors grumble that the institution may 
be overemphasizing teaching and neglecting 
the necessity of increased research in tech- 
nology, science, business, and the humani- 
ties and social affairs. But the new studio 
courses require less faculty preparation, take 
less time, and appear to save money, as well 
as increase students’ satisfaction with their 
classes. More and more faculty are becoming 
positive about the academic reengineering. 

What we learned 

Much of what Rensselaer has accomplished 
may be unique to its campus and the fact the 
R.P1 is a heavily technological and scientific 
institution. But we suspect that many of the 
principles and practices we have employed 
can be applied to campuses elsewhere. 
Much of the way we brought about substan- 
tial changes can be found in the standard lit- 
erature on leadership, university planning, 
and reengineering. Still, here are the ingre- 
dients we would emphasize. 

Creating major institutional change re- 
quires three distinct phases: laying the 
groundwork, choosing a process for select- 
ing changes, and implementing the pro- 
posed changes. 

Laying the groundwork. For major 
changes on campus to occur, the campus 
community, especially the faculty, must be 
persuaded that changes are necessary and 
can be beneficial. This persuasion probably 
has two key components. One is a common 



understanding by the college’s or univer- 
sity’s administrative, academic, trustee, and 
alumni leadership of the institution’s situa- 
tion and competitive position, and a dis- 
semination of that understanding. This 
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and resist the changes. 






requires a knowledge of the demographic, 
financial, educational, facilities, and morale 
issues — and the trends confronting the in- 
stitution. As Max DePree has said, “The 
first responsibility of a leader is to define 
reality” (1989). 

Fact-gathering is essential, then seri- 
ous discussions about the implications of 
the data. Rensselaer accomplished the dis- 
cussions through a series of meetings and 
retreats of 50 or so persons each, at which 
all constituent groups were represented. 
Open meetings, departmental meetings, 
and newsletter articles can all be used. 
(R.P.L’s internal surveys indicated that in- 
formation given out at departmental meet- 
ings has the most creditability.) 

At the informational sessions, the lead- 
ers should emphasize the depth, trends, 
and scope of the new environmental and 
internal conditions. But an inventory of 
major challenges or an exaggerated sense 
of impending crisis is insufficient; people 
must also understand the school’s special 
strengths and the possibilities. In our view, 
the stress should be on the importance of 
the campus rem aining in synchrony with a 
rapidly changing world and on the strate- 
gies for rem aining ahead of, and distinctive 
from, competitor colleges. 

A second component is obtaining agree- 
ment on the urgency of changes. It is one 
thing to educate everyone about the current 
status and possible threats to the institution. 
It is quite another to gain agreement that 
major changes are necessary. This requires 
a skillful chipping away at complacency, a 
graphic and steady presentation of the pos- 
sible consequences of standing still, and a 
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vision of what the reconstructed campus 
might be like or could be like. 

It also requires no exemptions. Some 
institutions, for instance, have limited their 
changes to certain administrative pro- 
cesses and exempt the faculty from all seri- 
ous renovations. At Rensselaer the decision 
to focus our changes on academics, on 
teaching and learning, on our core business 
was a key moment in RP.I.’s transforma- 
tion. (We were fortunate to have several 
champions of pedagogical change on our 
campus; but we suspect many other institu- 
tions also have innovative instructors in 
their midst) 

Selecting a change process. Choose a 
change process and then stick to it. At 
Rensselaer we selected reengineering as 
a process after an earlier attempt at TQM 
failed to catch on. You will need to select 
and train participants in the process, prob- 
ably with the help of outside experts. The 
people who are expected to devise 
changes must be informed about the pro- 
cess, how it works, what is expected from 
them, and how they should arrive at their 
reco mmendations. 

Deadlines should be firm to prevent 
procrastination and indecisiveness; and 
each group should be informed that the 
deliverables must be concrete, substantial, 
and feasible. Mere pipe dreams or simple 
tink ering must be discouraged. Good com- 
munication is critical. Clear and frequent 
messages about the developing change 
process and emerging ideas for restructur- 
ing should come from all levels — from per- 
sons involved in the process, through the 
institution’s media, and from the academic 
and administrative hierarchy. These com- 
munications will set the stage for final, for- 
mal presentations and help wm acceptance. 

For change to be real, empowerment 
must be real. Therefore, if a campus team is 
charged with developing a new way of do- 
ing things, the college’s leaders should be 
prepared to honor the team’s results and 
resist the temptation to tweak suggestions 
excessively or overrule them. Administra- 
tors should exerdse their oversight func- 
tion by being involved with the team 



throughout its deliberations and by provid- 
ing gentle steering pressure while the ideas 
for change are still malleable. 

Implementing the changes. Too often, 
strategy sessions or reengineering sessions 
end with the submission of a report. We 
suggest that each team be charged by the 
steering committee and the president to 
recommend how the changes should be 
implemented whenever practical, possibly 
securing approvals for the implementation 
from the people affected. 

It is helpful to find external cheerlead- 
ers. At Rensselaer we benefited from the fi- 
nancial support of NSF, FIPSE, AT&T, 
General Electric, Hewlett-Packard, IBM, 
and the Pew Charitable Trusts for our ef- 
forts at transformation, and these pieces of 
outside recognition helped assure faculty 
that major changes have the interest of im- 
portant agencies in sodety. Gathering ex- 
ternal recognition through newspaper and 



Reengineering change 
requires no exemptions. 



magazine articles, SCUP presentations, and 
other means also helps add credibility to 
the changes. Of course, inside support is 
also necessary. R.P.I. devotes about two 
percent of its budget annually to the trans- 
formation, hosts luncheons and parties to 
celebrate the changes, and sends many 
thank-you letters. 

New technology offers significant oppor- 
tunities for universities to rethink their work 
and their processes. However, it is possible to 
throw a lot of money at technology and 
achieve no discernible improvements in stu- 
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quality, and no reductions in costs whatso- 
ever. It is not effident to use laptop computers 
as expensive substitutes for paper notebooks. 
To justify investments in technology, class- 
room teaching and other central processes on 
campus must change. Therefore, we suggest 
that technology, both hardware and software, 
be viewed as enabling mechanisms for real 
change, not merely as add-ons. 
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Making change natural 

In our view, nothing is so helpful and im- 
portant for the transformation that colleges 
and universities will have to go through in 
the coming decade as building a culture of 
change on campus, where there is a desire 
and search for continuous improvements in 
all parts of the institution. Easier proclaim- 
ed than done, however. 

We have found a few things to be espe- 
cially conducive to shaping such a new cul- 
ture. One is prompt and visible support for 
the internal change agents. These are the 
people on campus who already believe in 
the value of change. Supporting these per- 
sons — as was done for mathematician Will- 
iam Boyce and physicist Jack Wilson — 
spreads the message quickly and far. Often 
this support is as simple as providing a vis- 
ible platform for the innovative person to 
share her or his views. Summertime 
grants, leadership roles, prizes, and promo- 
tions can also reward the innovators. 

Plant and nurture constructive change 
wherever the ground is fertile. No process 
is too small or insignificant no office so un- 
important that dramatic improvement is not 
desirable. Indeed, it is frequently the “small 
wins” (Weick 1984) such as reducing the 
processing time for a piece of paperwork by 
50 percent or introducing greater enthusi- 
asm and active work in a single class that 
provide the examples to inspire people to 
undertake larger renovations. 

And last campus leaders must be fully 
committed to the necessity of changes and 
have the tenacity and courage to insist on 
them. With energetic and dedicated leader- 
ship almost any process will produce posi- 



tive outcomes; without it, even the most 
tried and true methods will usually fail. No 
list of suggestions or formulas can replace 
the value of personal conviction by an 
institution’s major administrators and trust- 
ees. The campus leaders must believe that 

To justify investments in 
technology , classroom 
teaching must change. 

their actions and the changes will result in a 
stronger institution, and that the new aca- 
demic culture will create a more effective 
and enjoyable learning, living, and working 
environment at their campus. 

Major changes at an institution can 
bring out the worst in some people. But 
sound core values and the unswerving con- 
viction that there will be a better future can 
sustain a college or university through the 
inevitable difficulties that structural adjust- 
ments to new conditions require. ■ 
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Examining one of higher education's touchiest issues . 

ComingSoon: 
Alternatives to Tenure 

Richard Chait 



T enure has become the 
academy’s version of the abor- 
tion issue — a controversy 
marked by passion, polemics, 
and hardened convictions. The 
often shrill debate situates ten- 
ure as either indispensable or indefensible, 
as either the bulwark of academic freedom 
and economic security or the bane of insti- 
tutional flexibility and accountability. On 
one side the Patrick Henrys proclaim, 
“Give me tenure or give me death.” On the 
other, the champions of reform, primarily 
legislators and trustees, stalk tenure as 
Ahab hunted the white whale. 

Are there any ways to bridge this gulf? 
I think so. 

First, the discussion must be recast to 
focus on objectives. Attacks on tenure are of- 
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ten that and little more. “If only we could 
eliminate tenure, then we could...” and the 
strong voices of tenure’s critics trail off, un- 
able to detail the educational payoffs of a 
world without tenure. Rather than ask, “How 
do we overturn tenure?” lawmakers and re- 
gents should first identify, with substantive 
input from the faculty and administration, 
the results desired. Then they should ask 
administrators and faculty members to de- 
sign sensible policies and practices that head 
the institution in the desired direction. Ten- 
ure may not, in fact be a substantial obstacle 
to achieving their objectives. 

Regents and lawmakers might aim, for 
example, to shift resources from low-prior- 
ity to high-priority programs, a key concern 
when the University of Minnesota’s Board 
of Regents tried to reform its tenure code 
last year. This might be accomplished by 
reallocating faculty positions among depart- 
ments, encouraging early retirements, and 

rv ro m c» 
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Or the goal might be to eliminate 
“deadwood” among the faculty. This might 
be done through a combination of stringent 
post-tenure reviews, salary reductions, and 
budget cuts in departments with more than 
an occasional substandard performer. 

Often, however, academics react to any 
inquiries and initiatives — whether concern- 
ing productivity, flexibility, or assessment — 
with indignation, resistance, and fierce 
counterattacks. Too many faculty members 
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ask first, “How do we preserve tenure?” 
rather than “How can we achieve our educa- 
tional and professional objectives?” Academ- 
ics should realize that most trustees and 
legislators rarely attack tenure out of malice, 
but out of frustration with persistent educa- 
tional and financial problems on campus. 

When a Texas lawmaker contemplated 
introducing a bill last year that would have 

The byword on tenure 
should be choice, not 
conformity. 



required the dismissal of tenured faculty 
members who received unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance reviews, the goal was to address the 
complaints of constituents, not to abolish ten- 
ure. Reflexively, faculty members on many 
campuses in the state circled the wagons. The 
president of the University of Houston, on the 
other hand, wisely advised the faculty there 
“to play offense, not defense,” that is, to iden- 
tify changes that would respond to the legiti- 
mate concerns of the legislator and die public 

Unfortunately, too many of the faculty 
playbooks have only one entry under the 
tenure tab — the American Association of 
University Professors’ recommended 
policy. Having only one choice inevitably 
means just two sides: for and against Small 
wonder, then, that we have such a polarized 
debate. Colleges and universities need to 
invent new employment arrangements, not 
merely to respond to criticisms of tenure by 
various constituents but, just as important, 
to create more alternatives to better serve 
individual faculty members and strengthen 
departments and institutions. 

The times have changed since 1915, 
when the AAUP was established. Then, there 
were 951 institutions of higher education and 
no two-year colleges. By 1940, the year of 
AAUFs landmark statement of academic ten- 
ure, 1,708 institutions existed, including a few 
two-year colleges. Today, we have more than 
twice the 1940 total, including branch cam- 
puses, community colleges, technical insti- 



tutes, and professional schools. As a result, 
one size no longer fits all. 

In a profession that prizes autonomy, 
we should not bar professors and universi- 
ties from creating new, and mutually benefi- 
cial, terms of employment that -match 
individual interests and campus needs. In 
other words, let Bennington be Bennington. 
In the 21st century, the byword on tenure 
should be choice, not conformity. 

Tenure will continue to exist as an ap- 
propriate arrangement for some faculty 
members on some campuses. But why not 
afford more professors the opportunity to 
voluntarily accept a term contract in return 
for a higher salary, as Greensboro College 
does, or in return for more-frequent sab- 
baticals, as Webster University does? 

Why not offer more people the chance 
to serve indefinitely as full-time senior lectur- 
ers or research professors, as various 
schools do at Harvard and Stanford Universi- 
ties, respectively? Even more creatively, the 
University of Virginia Medical School now 
has six tracks for full-time faculty members. 
One leads to a mandatory tenure decision, 
two offer the possibility of tenure, and three 
do not offer tenure; yet all offer the opportu- 
nity for promotion through the ranks. 

Full-time, long-term, non-tenured jobs 
are attractive to some institutions and to 
some individuals, particularly in profes- 
sional schools, where financial pressures 
mandate different employment arrange- 
ments, where faculty members with practi- 
cal experience are especially valued, and 
where professors have the possibility of 
full-time jobs outside the academy. Yet, 
even within the arts and sciences, some fac- 
ulty members elect to work on campuses 
with contract systems — and not out of des- 
peration. In a recent study, “Where Tenure 
Does Not Reign,” a colleague and I noted 
that the preponderance of faculty members 
at these colleges see their academic life as 
agreeable, collegial, and devoid of the caste 
system that tenure fosters. 

Discussing other options 

As the management adage cautions, solu- 
tions are the source of all problems. There- 
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fore, we can and should argue about the rela- 
tive merits of alternative career paths and 
employment arrangements, mindful that all 
such arrangements — traditional tenure in- 
cluded — have drawbacks. (Indeed, three 
separate studies published in the past year — 
by Eugene Rice, by William liemey and 
Estela Bensimon, and by Cathy Trower— 
reached the same conclusion: Tenure-track 
faculty members are largely an unhappy lot, 
partially as a result of a probationary process 
they often view as mysterious, politicized, 
and stressful. However, when more options 
are introduced, the chance to find common 
ground might expand greatly. 

Of course, whenever unconventional 
employment arrangements are mentioned, 
especially by “outsiders,” the alternatives 
are immediately labeled a “threat to aca- 
demic freedom,” which then freezes the 
debate. The dogma of the academic profes- 
sion posits that tenure and academic free- 
dom are inseparable. If faculty members 
were more receptive to evidence that ten- 
ure and academic freedom can be un- 

One half of all American 
faculty members do not 
have tenure . 

coupled, the discussion might become 
more productive. 

In “Academic Freedom Without Ten- 
ure,” an article recently published by the 
New Pathways Project of the American As- 
sociation for Higher Education, Peter 
Byrne of the Georgeto wn University Law 
Center offers a useful springboard for ratio- 
nal discussion. He outlines a procedure to 
provide academic freedom and due process 
to all faculty members — tenured or not— 
when disputes over academic freedom 
arise. The key elements include a peer- 
dominated review panel: a requirement that 
the faculty member make a prima facie 
case that a violation has occurred, where- 
upon the burden of proof shifts to the insti- 
tution; an oral hearing held prior to the 



panel’s decision; and the possibility of arbi- 
tration of still-disputed claims by an exter- 
nal tribunal of trusted academics. 

Such arrangements are not simply a 
matter of legal theory. Numerous four-year 
colleges such as Hampshire College and 
Evergreen State College, have comparable 
provisions with no adverse effects reported 
by their faculty (described proudly by 
Evergreen’s president as “more cussedly 
outspoken than any other.”). 

In reality, about one-half of all Ameri- 
can faculty members (when part-timers and 
adjuncts are included) do not have tenure. 
This fact that calls into question the un- 
breakable bond between academic free- 
dom and tenure more than justifies efforts 
to find other ways to guarantee academic 
freedom for all members of the faculty. 
Ironically, under the current system, many 
junior faculty members feel that the quest 
for tenure and the perceived need to ac- 
commodate the preferences and prejudices 
of senior colleagues significantly limit their 
academic freedom. 

A constructive step to unfreeze the de- 
bate about how to protect academic freedom 
would be to invite a group of distinguished 
law professors, university attorneys, judges, 
and other knowledgeable professionals to 
codify contract language that would give ev- 
ery faculty member a legally enforceable 
right to academic freedom and due process. 
Purists will say, “Impossible,” and skeptics 
will charge, “Tenure by another name.” 
However, why not tiy? 

If we succeed, some professors who 
are now committed to tenure mainly as an 
assurance of academic freedom might vol- 
untarily accept a 5- or 10-year appointment 
with academic freedom contractually guar- 
anteed. If significant numbers of colleagues 
followed suit, the public might finally un- 
derstand the value that the profession truly 
attaches to academic freedom as a funda- 
mental principle, rather than as a rationale 
for near-absolute employment security. 

One additional step might advance en- 
lightened conversations about academic 
tenure: greater reliance on data and less 
dependence on anecdote. Academics nor- 
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mally insist on empirical evidence and fac- 
tual data. Yet the debate on tenure often 
proceeds without either. To a remarkable 
degree, universities lack basic information, 
such as the percentage of the payroll dis- 
bursed to tenured faculty members, the 
projected turnover of faculty members, or 
the number and percentage of positions 
periodically shifted from one department to 
another. Consequently, trustees’ questions 
about whether tenure impedes flexibility 
cannot be answered. 

Ask a provost, president, or faculty 
leader, “How many tenured faculty are 
deadwood?” and the most common reply is, 
“I don’t know,” “Fewer than you think,” or 
“No more than in any other profession.” 
Such responses do not allay legislators’ im- 
pressions of rampant faculty incompetence. 

Hie importance of better data and facts 

Some policy makers worry that tenure stan- 
dards are too lax, while many probationary 
faculty members believe that the bar has 
been set too high or angled so as to put 
women and members of minority groups at a 
disadvantage. Vague assurances are not the 
proper antidote to these arguments. Why not 
collect and publish annually data — by race, 
gender, and department or school — on how 
many faculty members achieve tenure, much 
as law firms do on the rates at which associ- 
ates achieve partnership? This information 
could confirm or correct impressions about 
the rigor and fairness of the tenure process, 
just as data about the number of faculty mem- 
bers prodded or compelled to resign or 
nudged into retirement could answer ques- 
tions about the stringency and impact of post- 
tenure reviews. 

Comparative data on personnel policies 
are equally scarce. In the absence of readily 
(and electronically) available data on the cri- 
teria and standards for tenure or the grounds 
for layoffs and dismissal or post-tenure-re- 
view procedures, the debate inevitably turns 
on anecdote, hearsay, and emotion. 

Thus, a professor at the University of 
Minnesota unequivocally declared, at a 
Board of Regents meeting last summer, that 
the institution’s ability to recruit professors 




would be severely jeopardized by any 
changes in the ironclad protection that ten- 
ured faculty members enjoyed against ter- 
mination were their programs discontinued. 
He presented no data to support this asser- 
tion, and no comparative numbers from the 
scores of research universities without such 

Deliberations about ten- 
ure should exemplify the 
best of the academy, not 
the worst 

a guarantee. Vehement assertions were pre- 
sented as fact a doctoral dissertation com- 
mittee would have been distraught 

Opponents of tenure hardly do better. 
Contentions by trustees and legislators 
about the slothfulness and intransigence of 
tenured faculty members, the prevalence of 
deadwood, and professors’ growing indif- 
ference to teaching are frequently based on 
a single, secondhand anecdote. While a 
corporate executive confronted with a com- 
parable complaint at work might investi- 
gate such an anecdote, none would make 
policy based on it Yet some trustees and 
legislators are too apt to do just that 

The costs are high. Jean Keffeler, a 
former regent at the University of Minne- 
sota and a strong advocate of changes in 
the tenure code, recently remarked that 
much of the ultimately counterproductive 
debate there was marked, on both sides, by 
amateurish work, the absence of intellec- 
tual standards, and too little information, 
provided too late. 

In contrast, the faculty and academic 
leaders of Arizona’s public universities 
agreed last year to collect and present to 
the regents a yearly “tenure audit,” with 
detailed data on all academic personnel ac- 
tions — appointments, promotions, tenure 
decisions, and post-tenure reviews. In no 
small way, the faculty’s agreement to pro- 
vide these data reassured the regents that 
the quality of faculties and the effectiveness 
of the tenure system would be monitored. 
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As a consequence, support among the re- 
gents for radical solutions to the tenure 
“problem” atrophied. 

In sum, deliberations about tenure 
should exemplify the best of the academy, 
not the worst We regularly tell the world that 
the academic profession thrives on system- 
atic inquiry, careful experiments, and robust 
debate. Lest we be labeled hypocrites, we 
must create opportunities for civilized dis- 
course and incisive analysis about the value 
of tenure and alternative employment prac- 
tices. And we should insist that the quality of 



the discussion surpass the minimum stan- 
dards we set for students — no unexamined 
assumptions, no unsubstantiated claims, and 
no blind allegiance to convention. 

If we fail to do this, a riskier fate may 
await us: public referenda, legislative incur- 
sions, and trustee initiatives that pre-empt 
further discussion. Even more dangerous, 
higher education’s aversion to a robust, 
open-minded exploration of employment 
arrangements could signal to society that 
the bastion of academic freedom rests on a 
very insecure foundation. ■ 
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As a national shortage looms , universities 
try more daring approaches. 

Attracting Blacks 
into Engineering 

Phyllis Denbo and Saul K. Fenster 



B y 1995 eight of the ten fastest- 
growing occupations in America 
wfll be science- or engineering- 
based. Between now and the 
year 2000, die demand for engi- 
neers, scientists, and technicians 
will increase by 28 percent (Commission for 
Professionals, 1987). By the year 2010, the 
United States could face a shortage of a half 
milli on technically trained professionals 
(Task Force on Women, Minorities, and the 
Handicapped, 1989). Already several other 
industrialized nations produce more engi- 
neers per capita than the United States 
does. This year Japan will graduate as many 
engineers as America win, despite the fact 
that Japan’s population is half the size of this 
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nation’s. Business firms in several sections 
of the United States are beginning to worry, 
and some are starting to invest in science 
and eng ineering education. 

Over whelming ly, the scientific and engi- 
neering workforce, and even more the U.S. 
science and engineering professoriate, are 
white males. But by the year 2000, roughly 
75 percent of the new entrants to the U.S. 
workforce will be minorities and women. 
Therefore, if America is to address its com- 
ing shortage of scientists and engineers, col- 
leges and universities must plan now to edu- 
cate more black, Hispanic, and women 
engineers and scientists. 

The number of females in science and 
engineering has been increasing somewhat, 
though women received only 7 percent of 
the doctorates in engineering in 1988 (Syl- 
via, 1991). The number of Hispanics is also 
increasing slowly. But the paucity of African- 
Americans in the fields of en gine ering and 
science is alai nUD g. 

In 1988, there were 139,000 black engi- 
neers and scientists employed in the entire 
United States, representing only 2.6 percent 
of the workers in these categories. In con- 
trast, African-Americans accounted for 10 
percent of the total U.S. employment and 
nearly 7 percent of an professional and re- 
lated workers, according to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. The underrepresentation 
of black engineers and scientists with doctor- 
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ates is even more dramatic— less than 2 per- 
cent of the engineers and 1 percent of the 
physical and life scientists, mathematicians, 
and computer scientists. 

Until 1987, the situation with respect to 
African-Americans in engineering and sci- 



ence was worsening; between 1977 and 
1987 the number of blacks receiving bache- 
lor’s degrees in science and engineering 
dropped from 22,600 to 21,300 (National 
Science Foundation, 1990). At the master’s 
degree level, black scientists and engineers 
declined from 2,900 in 1977 to 2,400 in 1987; 
at the Ph.D. level, black recipients de- 
creased from 288 in 1979 to 231 in 1988 
(National Science Foundation, 1990). This 
decline occurred despite a powerful demand 
for African-American engineers and scien- 
tists. Between 1978 and 1988, the employ- 
ment of blacks in en gine ering and science 
increased twice as fast as that of whites, and 
the black labor force participation rate in 
these fields was 97 percent, compared with 
an 87 percent rate . for all black college 
graduates. 

Recently, though, hundreds of new ef- 
forts and dozens of new programs have been 
put in place, and since 1987 there are signs 
that U.S. colleges and universities have been 
enrolling more black and other minority engi- 
neers and scientists. According to a 1990 
study by the National Action Council for Mi- 
norities in Engineering, freshmen enroll- 
ments by blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians have grown from 9.7 percent of all 
new U.S. engineering students in 1986 to 
more than 12 percent in 1990. And the num- 
ber of black Ph.D.s in engineering, though 
not in biological science and psychology, rose 
slightly in the past three years. 

What is responsible for this apparent 
turnaround? How can more colleges and uni- 
versities plan to encourage higher African- 
American participation in engineering and 
science and thus address the growing na- 
tional shortage? 

We offer some suggestions, and we will 
explain what our institution. New Jersey In- 
stitute of Technology (NJ1T), has learned in 
the past two decades. At NjIT, black and 
Hispanic students currently account for 23 



percent of the full-time undergraduate enroll- 
ment, and the Institute has consistently been 
among the top twenty institutions in the 
country in the number of minority engineers 
graduated annually. 

Four precepts 

Our experience and that of others suggest 
that planning for improvements in this area 
should keep in mind four principles. 

1. The preparation of engineers and sci- 
entists begins early, perhaps as early as the 
third grade. Any college or university hoping 
to increase African-American enrollments in 
these fields mus t work with primary and sec- 
ondary schools, and university education 
schools must do more to train school teach- 
ers in handling mathematics and science 
more expertly. 



The training of engineers 
and scientists begins 
early i 



2. A comprehensive, multifaceted ap- 
proach is imperative. Constant encourage- 
ment, inspiration, internships, research as- 
sistantships, and rede models of black adults 
from teaching and industry are essential. 
Alumni can be particularly effective. A cam- 
pus envi ronment rich in encouragement de- 
spite setbacks and diffic ulties is imperative. 
One or two lines of attack seem inadequate. 
Colleges need to install numerous prac- 
tices— mathematics study groups, field trips 
to indus trial workplaces and research labs, 
parental and family ties, special organizations 
to allow black Miudiducus auu i i luuidi sup- 
port, rewards of many kinds— to bolster 
hlark co nfidenc e and proficiency in engineer- 
ing and science. 

3. Lots of money is needed. Science and 
engine ering education is more expensive 
than programs in, say, the humanities. But 
science and en gine ering education for young 
African-Americans, many of whom are poor 
and e ducat ionally disadvantaged and in need 
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of extra support, is aD the more expensive. 
At NJIT, we have had a continuing struggle 
to find enough funds from corporations, 
foundations, and the state and federal gov- 
ernments to keep our ambitious programs 
for minority engineering going. There have 
been some encouraging increases in interest 
in educating more black engineers and scien- 
tists, but a much greater investment by soci- 
ety is urgent. 



A muck greater 
investment by society is 
urgent 



4. Universities need to be ready to experi- 
ment and to keep learning. They need to be 
willing to break out of standard patterns, ac- 
ademic calendars, and academic procedures. 
The situation is serious and requires ex- 
traordinary and inventive initiatives. Leaders 
in this effort must watch carefully to see 
what works, and they must keep learning 
and fine tuning. There are no templates. The 
situation is one of terra incognita. A great 
deal of trial and error and applied research is 
needed. 

The importance of starting early 

Numerous factors contribute to the low rate 
of minority participation in science and engi- 
neering in college and graduate school. The 
highest correlates are the lack of adequate 
academic preparation before college and 
study habits. Family background characteris- 
tics such as parental education level, family 
support for learning, and income are also 
very important, as are mentors, role 
models, financial aid, and caring, sIHIHiil 
teachers. Minority science students report 
that childhood exposure to science and to 
scientists and engineers is determinative, 
along with seeing members of their own eth- 
nic and racial groups working as scientists 
and engineers (Garrison, 1987). 

The simplest reason is that few young 
African-Americans pursue the necessary 



course of studies required for scientific ca- 
reers. When is it too late to start a student 
along a scientific career path? Some say as 
young as seven years of age. Somewhere 
between the third and sixth grades the inter- 
est in science appears to diminish. Studies 
indicate that the education of successful engi- 
neers and scientists begins in elementary 
school where motivation is instilled and 
mathematical and scientific skills are devel- 
oped (Nettles, 1987). This finding does not 
mean that students cannot be ignited in high 
school, but the task becomes harder with 
each adolescent year. 

The results of primary grade experi- 
ences are evidenced in the test scores of the 
National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress (NAEP), which surveys proficiencies 
in several content areas among nine and thir- 
teen-year-old students. Among the nine- 
year-olds, for example, 99 percent of the 
white students and 93 percent of black stu- 
dents scored above the lowest level (simple 
arithmetic facts); but at a more advanced 
level (basic operations and problem solving), 
25 percent of the whites and only 5 percent 
of the blacks were proficient. Similar results 
were obtained on the assessment of science 
facts and operations. 

In high school, black students are less 
likely to enroll in the academic track, more 
often enrolling in the general or the voca- 
tional track, where there is less mathe matics 
and science. While black students often 
choose the less rigorous courses, teachers 
also counsel young blacks inappropriately or 
with lowered expectations (Pearson and Be- 
chtel, 1989) . B lacks take less advanced alge- 
bra, geometry, and calculus and much less 
chemistry and physics than do whites in U.S. 
high schools. As a result, there is a 100-point 
differential between white and black scores 
on the college-entrance mathematics SAT. 
While 10 percent of whites taking the math 
SAT in 1988 scored above 650 (out of 800), 
only 1 percent of all black students scored 
above 650. Science test scores reveal similar 
differences (Anderson, 1989). 

The principal remedy is obvious. Col- 
leges and universities wishing to increase 
the nation’s supply of African-American engi- 
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neers, applied scientists, and mathemati- 
cians need to work more closely with pri- 
mary and secondary schools and host 
campus programs for young blacks during 
the summer, on Saturdays, and after 
school. 

Is helpful action increasing? 

Though we believe a major and widespread 
national effort of intervention and assistance 
is needed to prepare and attract young black 
and other minority students to engineering 
and science, several new national and institu- 
tion-based programs have sprung up in the 
past decade. 

Since the eariy 1970s, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health have sponsored two pro- 
grams for students at historically black col- 
leges and universities (HBCUs). The 
Minority Access to Research Careers 
(MARC) and Minority Biomedical Research 
Support (MBRS) programs have been influ- 
ential in stimulating scientific careers among 
Afriran-AmpriraT) students at HBCUs, and 
recently both programs have been extended 
to a few campuses with large minority popu- 
lations. Project SOAR at Xavier University 
in New Orleans, the only predominantly 
black Roman Catholic institution in the 
United States, is a pre-freshman program for 
students planning to enter the health sci- 
ences, featuring actual laboratory experi- 
ments and motivation and study skill ses- 
sions. Two offshoots now serve tenth- and 
eleventh-grade hlark students too. (Over 
half of Xavier’s students major in the sci- 
ences or mathematics.) (CleweE, 1989) 

The National Science Foundation sup- 
ports the Mathematics E ngine ering Achieve- 
ment (MESA) project in partnerships with 
schools, universities, parents, and corpora- 
tions. MESA centers identify talented high 
school students, offer them guidance and 
counseling, and provide them with tutors. 
The college-going rate is 90 percent, with 66 
percent majoring in engineering and 
science. 

One promising program that is being 
tried at several universities was started by 
mathematics professor Philip Uri Treisman 



at the University of California at Berkeley. 
He wondered why blacks and Hispamcs of- 



Universities must plan 
now to train more black 
engineers and scientists . 



ten failed his calculus course while other stu- 
dents, especially Asians, often did well. His 
research found that a major difference lay in 
study groups, which Asian students usually 
utilized while blacks tried to solve math 
problems by themselves. Now he runs 
group-study math workshops which contain 
80 percent blacks and Hispanics, and the mi- 
nority students have been succeeding at 
high er levels (Fullflove and Treisman, 
1.990). 

About eighty-nine colleges and universi- 
ties use the Minority Engineering Program, 
a six-week summer orientation program be- 
fore the students begin their freshman year. 
They learn to study in groups, correct their 
shortcomings, and are introduced to engi- 
neering science. 

Numerous individual colleges and uni- 
versities have also established their own 
programs of nurture for women, Hispanics, 
and African-Americans. One such institution 
is the New Jersey Institute of Technology, 
where we work. 

To produce more black engineers 

NJIT is the state’s technological university, 
enrolling about 7500 students, 30 percent of 
whom are graduate students. It is located in 
the dty of Newark, which has a large and 
mostly poor African-American population. 

For many years, NJIT sought to in- 
crease the numb er of blacks in engineering; 
in 1968, NJIT began one of America’s earli- 
est programs to provide special assistance to 
black students to help them make it in engi- 
neering. What has evolved is one of the most 
comprehensive and integrated collegiate ef- 
forts in the nation, beginning at the elemen- 
tary school level and continuing through 
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graduate school. We try to keep learning and 
experimenting. We are quite self-critical and 
believe we are boldly innovative. We also 
have come to believe that multiple ap- 
proaches are necessary. 

Multiple approaches are 
necessary. 



NJlT’s program has three principal com- 
ponents: the Center for Pre-College Pro- 
grams, the Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram (EOP), and Project CAP, a career- 
advancement plan program for minorities 
and women. 

The Pre-College Programs are an effort 
to interest middle school and high school mi- 
nority students in engineering and science. 
NjiT began twenty years ago with one pro- 
gram and twenty students. Today we edu- 
cate nearly 3000 younger students and their 
teachers each year through twenty-six pro- 
grams that range from one-day workshops 
and six-week summer programs to instruc- 
tion in the schools during the school day and 
after school. 

Academically, the focus is mainly on ur- 
ban engineering, with help on mathematics, 
chemistry, and computer science. There is 
even a summertime program in marine biol- 
ogy at the New Jersey seashore. Since 1984, 
the center has pioneered with instructional 
programs at the elementary school level (as 
early as the fourth grade), making NJTT one 
of the first universities to do so. While the 
emphasis is cm sharpening academic skills, 
communication skills, and problem solving, 
the young boys and girls take field trips, visit 
university facilities, participate in parent pro- 
grams, and learn how engineers live and 
work. A special feature is the use of NJIT 
minority graduate students as instructors 
alongside school teachers in the classr ooms. 
Studies reveal that approximately 80 percent 
of those youngsters touched by NJITs Pre- 
College Programs go on to college, with 
more than 70 percent pursuing careers in 
en gine ering and science. 



The second component, EOP, serves 
the college-age students at NJIT. EOP tries 
to provide a total package of assistance to 
poorer, underprepared blacks and other mi- 
norities at NJIT so that they can graduate as 
engineers and scientists. There is a manda- 
tory six-week, residential program in the 
summer before entering for all EOP stu- 
dents. There are financial aid, tutoring, men- 
toring, and extensive counseling. There is an 
articulation program for minority students 
transferring from two-year colleges, and an 
undergraduate research experience (URE) 
offering minority students the opportunity to 
work with faculty is being developed. There 
are also social activities, to create bonds, and 
a staff of credentialled minority counselors to 
encourage, remind, advise, prod, and cheer. 
Of the NJIT freshman class of 600 last year, 
about 125 were admitted as part of the Edu- 
cational Opportunity Program. 

The third component of the minority ini- 
tiative is Project CAP, a cooperative pro- 
gram for blacks, Hispanics, and women un- 
dergraduates who do not qualify for the EOP 
programs. The centerpiece here is job prep- 
aration and counseling and placements in in- 
dustry so that students can do real work in 
engineering or science positions. The stu- 
dents also have corporate mentors. About 
230 undergraduates participated last year, 
working in nearly 200 companies. 

These three components have helped 
NUT turn out a considerable number of black 
engineers and applied scientists. Last year 
16 percent of the graduating class were mi- 
nority students. But we keep learning and 
refining. A new dean of freshman studies 
was appointed this year to intensify fresh- 
man counseling, establish an early warning 
and intervention system, and perhaps initiate 
fre shman mathematics workshops modeled 
after those at Berkeley. 

NJIT still needs to do more to increase 
the number of black graduate students, who 
are less than 6 percent of the total, and black 
engineering faculty, who are less-than 3 per- 
cent While these numbers are consistent 
with those of similar universities, they are, 
to us, unacceptably low. The university does 
participate in the Minority Academic (MAC) 
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Program, a state-subsidized loan program to 
increase minority success in Ph.D. pro- 
grams, but adequate funding remains an ob- 
stacle. However, NJIT has just begun fund 
raising for a special endowment for its minor- 
ity student initiatives. 

The United States clearly needs more 
engineers and scientists, and it will be very 
difficult to fill that need without more young 
African-Americans and other minorities en- 
tering these fields. Affirmative action alone 
will not suffice. A broad array of fresh initia- 
tives and enticements seems imperative. 
Each institution with technical and scientific 
programs should plan now for how it can 
help. ■ 
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Equality requires some new kinds of action. 

Promoting Equality 
for Women 
in Academe 

Barbara Sylvia 



W hat are the prospects for 
achieving parity for women 
in the faculties of America's 
colleges and universities? 
And what steps should edu- 
cation leaders take now to 
arrive at parity by, say, the year 2010? 

The current status of women in aca- 
deme is a subject of considerable debate 
(Hyer, 1984; Weis, 1985). Some claim that 
the dimate on campus is still not receptive to 
women (Sandler, 1986) or that the status of 
women in academia has not improved (Si- 
meone, 1987), or that the prospects for par- 
ity are bleak because colleges wiD not en- 
large their faculties soon (Heath and Tuck- 
man, 1989). Others acknowledge gains. A 
few researchers have looked at the status of 
women in specific disciplines (National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1983; Weis, 1987), with 
recommendations even suggesting the need 
to feminize the sciences and its pedagogy 
(Harris, Silverstein, & Andrews, 1989). 



A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Barbara Sylvia, Ph.D. is Associate Professor of 
Management and Education at Salve Regina 
University in Rhode Island, where she previ- 
ously served as Vice President and Dean of Aca- 
demic Services. A holder of two mister’s 
degrees, she is currently pursuing an M.S.W. at 
Rhode Island College. 



But, what scholars have failed to offer 
department chars, deans, and presidents is 
an assessment of specific applicant pools for 
new faculty. Only after examining the num- 
ber of females in the pools of potential faculty 
can colleges and universities plan a realistic 
affirmative action policy for women’s equal- 
ity. A discrete analysis of the number of 
women training to be scholars in each of the 
academic fields also suggests exactly in 
which fields the strongest affirmative action 
efforts need to be made. 

What is the situation now? 

Women have undeniably made substantial 
educational progress toward equality in aca- 
deme during the past two decades. Women 
are earning doctoral degrees in far greater 
numbers than ever before, thereby meeting 
the credentialing requirement for entry into 
the academy’s more prestigious institutions. 
Although in 1973 only 18% of all doctoral 
degrees awarded were earned by women, 
by 1986 that percentage rose to over 35%, 
where it has remained relatively constant 
(National Research Council [NRC], 1989, p. 
11). The r ealiz ed gain was that over 5,700 
more women were earning doctoral degrees 
in 1986 than in 1973, while the number of 
male doctoral recipients actually decreased 
by more than 6,000 during the same period 
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(see Table E of NRC, 1989 for complete 
data). 

The increase in doctoral degrees earned 
by women has not been evenly distributed 
across fields of study, however. Women 
earned 55% of all doctoral degrees granted 
in the field of education, for instance. This 
constitutes almost 30% of all female doctoral 
recipients. But women are relatively under- 
represented in other fields of study. As 
Table 1 shows, the social sciences and hu- 
manities are the only other fields in which 
women received at least 40% of the degrees 
granted (NRC, 1989, p. 62-63). 

The statistics show parity in male and 
female degree attainment has been nearly 
achieved in three of the five degree classifi- 
cations. In 1985-86, women earned 56% of 
all associate degrees, 51% of all baccalaure- 
ate degrees, and 50% of all masters de- 
grees. But, females earned only 33% of all 
first professional degrees and 35% of all doc- 
torates. ( 1989-90 Fact Book on Higher Edu- 
cation, p. 205). The most notable increase, 
has been in the proportion of female attain- 
ment of first-professional degrees, which ad- 
vanced from a low of approximately 4% in 
1966-67 to over 32% by 1988. The actual 
number of women earning first-professional 
degrees is more than fifteen times the num- 
ber of two decades ago, whereas male de- 
gree at tainment in this area did not even 
double over the same period ( 1989-90 Fad 
Book on Higher Education, p. 202). 



Table 1. Percentage of Female Doctoral 
Recipients in Various Fields of Study 



Field of Study 


1973 

% women 


1988 

% women 


Engineering 


1 


7 


Physical Sciences 


7 


17 


Professional fields 


13 


32 


Life Sciences 


18 


37 


Humanities 


29 


44 


Social Sciences 


21 


45 


Education 


25 


55 


TOTAL 


18% 


35% 



Source: NRC, Summary Report: 1988 Doctorate 
Recipients from United States Universities, 
(1989). 



Only after examining the 
pools of potential female 
faculty can colleges plan 
a realistic policy for 
equality. 



The progress in reaching parity among 
professors may seem slow in comparison to 
progress made by women in other arenas. 
Yet, projections indicate that women could 
receive 46% of all doctorates to be awarded 
over the next eight years ( 1989-90 Fad 
Book on Higher Education, p. 205). The Na- 
tional Research Council (1989) suggests that 
gains in the rate of degree attainment at the 
doctoral level usually lag behind progress at 
the baccalaureate level by 10-12 years. For 
1988 doctoral recipients the median lapse of 
total time from baccalaureate to doctorate 
was 10.5 years for all fields of study. But the 
“production period” for doctorates varies sig- 
nificantly across disciplines, and longer peri- 
ods of time elapsed for those in fields of 
study more heavily populated by women. 
The median time period was 10.5 years for 
social sciences, 12.2 years for humanities 
and 16.9 years for those in education (NRC, 
1989, p. 24). The total time elapsing be- 
tween attaining the baccalaureate and doc- 
torate is far more pronounced for females; 
they average 2.5 years longer than their 
malp counterparts in p-ammg their doctoral 
degrees. Differences between genders are 
less significant within each discipline (NRC, 
1989, p. 23). 

Since women doctoral students attend 
graduate school an average of 6-7 months 
longer than do men, it is dear that they tend 
to takp more time to earn a degree even 
after finally enrolling (NRC, 1989, p. 24). 
This is probably due to higher proportions 
atten ding on a part-time basis, which is at 
least partly a function of finances. The Na- 
tional Research Council (1989) discovered a 
correlation between fields of study in which 
women were primarily self-supported and 
those in which the total elapsed time prior to 
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doctoral completion was longest. Field of 
study, rather than gender, appears to be the 
determining factor however, since disparities 
between male and female completion rates 
varies w ithin two months of one another 
when field of study is held constant. 

Colleges, doctorates, and women 

The national data useful for examining some 
questions are five years old. Therefore, we 
are uncertain as to how some proportions 
may have changed over the past few years. 
We do know that 65.1% of all faculty in four- 
year institutions in the United States held a 
doctorate in 1984. The percentage of all fac- 
ulty who were women in 1985-86 was only 
28%, up slightly from 22.3% in 1972-73. 
While these percentages vary across institu- 
tional types, with independent two-year in- 
stitutions having almost 50% of their faculty 
female, and certainly vary across institutions 
within each type, the overall percentage of 
female faculty remains rather low and, there- 
fore, war r an ts further examination ( 1989-90 
Fad Book on Higher Education, p. 171). 

A closer analysis of the composition of 
faculty at four-year institutions in 1984 re- 
veals that 70.2% of die males and only 
50.1% of the females held doctoral degrees 
(1989-90 Fad Book on Higher Education, p. 
172). This indicates that women have gained 
academic appointments even when their aca- 
demic credentials, on the average, have not 
been comparable to those of their male col- 
leagues. However, an academic appointment 
should not be equated with a tenure-track 
position. Here again, numbers are inade- 
quate in relaying the full story since women 
are most underrepresented in tenure-track 
positions (National Center for Educational 
Statistics, unpublished, as reported in Pro- 
fessional Women and Minorities, 1987). 

If the median of each interval presented 
in the tables of data drawn from the 1985 
Carnegie Survey of Faculty can be assumed 
to represent the age of those in the interval, 
then the average age of the male faculty 
member was approximately 47, while the av- 
erage age of female faculty was about 42 
(1989-90 Fad Book on Higher Education , p. 



172). If we assume that females will remain 
in araHpmia as many years as their male col- 
leagues, female faculty may increase in pro- 
portion if only by default, given differences in 
age. However, more research will be needed 
to examine the differences in retirement pat- 
terns after 1994. 

This will not be sufficient in and of itself 
to create equity soon since women are cur- 
rently less than 40% of the full-time assistant 
and associate professors at four-year institu- 
tions (1989-90 Fad Book on Higher Educa- 
tion, p. 171). Therefore, without a dramatic 
incr ea se in female representation in these 
lower ranks, equity between male and fe- 
male representation in academia can not be 
achieved in our generation. 

The distribution of 1988 doctoral recipi- 
ents in Table 2 shows the percentage who 
are women, the percentage with postgradua- 
tion employment commitments to working in 
academe, and the percentage with an inter- 
est in teaching as their primary post-doctoral 

Some academic disciplines 
lack a sufficient number 
of females. 



a c ti vi t y . The aspirations of the 1988 doctoral 
recipients tells us something about how the 
actual supply of doctoral reci pient s is shaped 
to become an applicant pool for a faculty ap- 
pointment in academe. The disaggregation 
by field of study allows us to look more 
closely at the prospective applicant pool for a 
given position in academia, since it ad- 
dresses the question of the percentage of 
doctoral recipients in each field who are pri- 
marily interested in a teaching position ver- 
sus other employment opportunities. (Note 
the low percentages of doctoral students in 
some fields like engineering, physical sci- 
ences, social sciences, and even education 
who intend to use their doctorates at col- 
leges and universities.) 

When the composition of the doctoral 
recipients in each field are further e xam i ne d 
by gender, another dimension of the problem 
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Table 2. Comparative Percentages: 1988 Doctoral Recipients v. 1984 Faculty @ 4-yr Institutions 







1988 Doctoral Recipients 




1984 Faculty 


Field of Study 


Primary 
Activity to 
be Teaching 


Commitment 

to 

Academe* 


% 

Female 


% Female 


Business & 
Management 


57.7% 


90.0% 


23.8% 


1.7% 


Computer Science® 


27.2 


56.6 


10.9 


-na- 


Education 


35.5 


43.8 


55.2 


15.1 


Engineering® 


20.6 


28.5 


6.8 


.6 


Humanities 


70.2 


79.3 


44.3 


26.0 


Life Sciences 


28.7 


51.9 


36.8 


4.3 


Mathematics 


50.1 


75.9 


16.2 


-na- 


Physical Sciences® 


24.7 


36.2 


16.6 


4.5 


Social Sciences 


29.7 


45.1 


45.0 


14.4 


Other Prof. Fields 


46.6 


73.8 


40.4 


33.4** 


AH Fields 


36.3% 


49.8% 


35.2% 


100% 


n= 






33,456 


-na- 



NOTES: 1988 data are from the National Research Council (1989) Summary Report, 1988, p. 42-63. 

1984 faculty data are from the Carnegie Survey of Faculty as reported in the 1989-90 Fact Book on 

Higher Education (p. 173, 4-Year Institutions), Macmillan Co. 

* Academe includes two- and four-year colleges and universities, medical schools, and foreign univer- 
sities. Elementary and secondary schools are not included. 

'* Over one-third of this group majored in a Health Science. 

® Over 50% of the 1988 graduates from these fields were committed to postgraduate employment 
which was primarily research and development oriented. Some of those R & D positions were in 
academe, of course. 



of parity emerges. Women may well be com- 
peting against other women for positions in 
the humanities, social sciences and especially 
education if, in fact, the distribution of per- 
centages interested in teaching is similar for 
female and male doctoral recipients. If there 
is a significant difference between the gen- 
der mix of those interested in teaching ver- 
sus other opportunities, that information 
would be critical for discipline-specific policy 
development based on an anticipated de- 
mand curve. 

Furthermore, in comparing this data to 
participation rates of female faculty in four- 
year institutions across fields of study in 
1984 Oast column), some patterns are re- 
vealed about the composition of prospective 
applicants versus those presently in aca- 
demia. While some fields of study have a 
sufficient supply of female doctoral recipients 
to make a substantial change in the propor- 
tion of female faculty (business and manage- 



ment, education, life sciences, and social sci- 
ences), other disciplines (especially engineer- 
ing and the physical sciences) lack sufficient 
numbers of females to generate a sizable appli- 
cant pool of prospective female faculty. This is 
important to examine since those fields of 
study with lowest participation rates may 
well be the ones in which affirmative action 
policies should be most stringent. However, 
equity policies may be unrealistic if the sup- 
ply of female doctoral recipients is not con- 
sidered in determining goals. 

Women’s academic preferences 

The data on 1988 doctoral recipients is en- 
couraging in that women are strongly repre- 
sented in both the humanities and social sci- 
ences, fields in which the greatest faculty 
demand is predicted to exist over the next 
two decades (Bowen & Sosa, 1989). More 
dearly revealed in Table 2 are the areas in 
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which there are low female participation 
rates, coupled with low levels of interest in 
teaching, creating an applicant pool which is 
seriously underrepresentative of the total fe- 
male population. 

Colleges will need to stimulate interest 
in both the study of specific disciplines and 
the teaching of those disciplines among 
women to make a significant impact on par- 
ticipation rates in academe. For example, if 
only 1 in 5 engineering graduates are inter- 
ested in teaching as their primary post-doc- 
toral activity, and if women comprise only 
6.8% of that population, very few female ap- 
plicants can be expected to be in the appli- 
cant pool for a faculty position in engineering. 
Contrast this with the humanities, where 7 
out of every 10 graduates will seek a teach- 
ing appointment and 44% are women. The 
data are more complex for the field of educa- 
tion where numerous doctoral recipients in- 
terested in teaching seem to be contending 
for elementary or secondary teaching posi- 
tions, not positions in higher education. 

The National Science Foundation has 
projected academic retirement patterns and 
the demand for doctoral graduates in the 
fields of science and engineering. The find- 
ings suggest that: 

up to 12%, or 5500, of the current full-time S/E 
faculty in the departments surveyed may retire 
(by 1991) . . . Among these departments, the 
largest number of retirements would be ex- 
pected in civil and electrical engineering, phys- 
ics, mathematics and economics (National Sci- 
ence Foundation, 1986, p. 2). 

Of course, these job opportunities will 
affect far fewer women than men since 
women are highly underrepresented in these 
fields of doctoral study. This factor should be 
taken into consideration even though a study 
of the chang ing status of female faculty at 
doctorate-granting institutions (1971-1980) 
found that “an increase in availability of fe- 
male doctorates ... did not translate into 
automatic increments in female representa- 
tion on all campuses” (Hyer, 1984, p. 1). 

The comparison of 1988 doctoral recipi- 
ents with 1984 female faculty further empha- 
sizes the high correlation which exists be- 



tween traditional fields of interest among 
women and current fields of study. That is, 
one might conclude from this data that 
women remain hi ghly represented in fields of 
study similar to those of two decades ago. 



Female college students 
have evidenced major 
shifts in attitudes. 



However, female college students have 
evidenced major shifts in attitudes over the 
past 20 years. The American Council on Ed- 
ucation (1987), based on surveys directed by 
UCLA’s Alexander Astin, reported that 
women are less likely to enter fields such as 
teaching, which had attracted substantial 
percentages of women in 1966. Business, 
medicine, and law are reported as being in 
greater demand by women. The effects of 
these change s in attitude have not as yet 
found their way to the doctoral degree level. 
But, the changes may become more evident 
later in the final decade of the 20th century. 

Supply and demand 

That women remain, at this time, most sub- 
stantially represented in fields such as educa- 
tion, humanities and the social sciences, 
where over 46% of all U.S. doctoral degrees 
were earned in 1988, means that female ap- 
plicants are even more significantly under- 
represented in applicant pools for positions in 
other disciplines (NRC, 1989, p. 62-63). 
That is, while females earned 35.2% of all 
doctoral degrees in 1988, the true pool of 
prospective applicants is a function of both 
the percentage of those with degrees in that 
field who have an interest in teaching and the 
percentage of that subpopulation who are fe- 
male. 

When the number of doctoral recipients 
are compared to actual faculty appointments 
for specific years, the relationship between 
total supply and demand is made more appar- 
ent. Data reported by Bowen and Schuster 
(1986, p. 176), across five-year intervals 
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since 1970, suggest that the marginal excess 
of annual supply of doctoral recipients 
(1970-79) became much larger by 1984. 
Given the projected student enrollment de- 
creases over the next several years and the 
uncertainty of retirement patterns after the 
uncapping of retirement, the supply of doc- 
toral graduates may continue to exceed the 
demand in academia. Even if the estimates of 
faculty demand advanced by Bowen and 
Sosa are accurate— approximately 160,000 
faculty appointments over the next 25 years 
in four-year institutions alone— the next 
eight years remain a period of proportionally 
lower demand (1989, p. 213). 

The fields of study in which women earn 
their doctorates will be an ever more impor- 
tant issue, therefore, in determining their 
possible appointment to a faculty position. 
Perhaps the lack of congruence between the 
fields of study traditionally pursued by 
women and the relative demand for persons 
in those disciplines, is a primary cause of 
female underrepresentation in academia. 
This lack of fit between the supply and de- 
mand functions relative to female doctorates 
may be the reason that “given the overall 
surge in enrollment and degrees granted to 
females, women have not done nearly as 
well in obtaining professional positions as 
they have in obtaining degrees" (Weis, 1987, 
p. 47). 

A specific institutional plan must there- 
fore consider not only percentages of doc- 
toral recipients across various disciplines 
with an interest in teaching and percentages 
of those interested in teaching who are fe- 
male, but also the type of institution offering 
the position as well as the average attain- 
ment of equity that has been r ealiz ed thus far 
by comparable institutions. 

In examining the supply of female doc- 
toral recipients (Table 3) across selected 
fields of study, one need only compare cur- 
rent data with that of approximately a decade 
ago to see the progress which has been 
made by females in male-dominated fields. 
For purposes of comparison, I selected doc- 
toral fields of study on the basis of their be- 
ing “high participation" fields or “low partici- 
pation" fields for that year. The field was 



tagged as being a high participation field if the 
percentage of female doctoral recipients, in 
that field of study, exceeded the overall par- 
ticipation rate of females earning doctoral de- 
grees in that year by at least five percentage 
points. Likewise, low participation fields 
were those whose percentage of female 
graduates fell at least five percentage points 
below the overall participation rate of women 
earning doctorates in that year. While the 
margin of five percentage points in either 
direction was determined arbitrarily, this al- 
lowed a range within which various fields of 
study might fluctuate in enrollment pattern 
without their participation rate being over- 
emphasized. The following results emerged: 

With the exception of some subfields 
within the biological sciences, disciplines in 
which female participation had strong repre- 
sentation over a decade ago had stronger 
representation in 1988. The participation 
rate in the biological sciences shifted some- 
what with subdivisions of that field of study 
jumping across the margin bordering against 
average participation rate levels. (This is 
probably due far more to the arbitrary inter- 
val determinants, derived by using the mar- 
gin of five percentage points, than to any 
significant variation.) The gain has been far 
more than minimal in areas traditionally dom- 
inated by males, albeit the gain still does not 
approach parity with male representation. 

With the percentage of doctoral degrees 
earned by women in computer science and 
engineering having finally crept up to 7.2% in 

1988, the pool of applicants for a position 
requiring these credentials would be ex- 
pected to reveal a dearth of women (NRC, 

1989, p. 62). This would be the case 
whether the position was in academia or in 
industry. Therefore, it seems ludicrous to 
expect equal representation of women in 
these disciplines. 

A study conducted by the National 
Academy of Sdences-National Research 
Council (1983) found that among science and 
engineering faculty, “recent women Ph.D.’s 
(were) found in junior faculty positions in 
proportions exceeding their availability in the 
doctoral pool” (p. 16). Bowen and Sosa 
(1989) project the demand in mathematics 
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Table 3. Female Doctoral Recipients 



High Participation 
Fields of Study 


1975 

>=26% 


1988 
> = 40% 


Low Participation 
Fields of Study 


1975 

<=16% 


1988 
< =30% 


Humanities 






Humanities— 






English 


41% 


58% 


Philosophy 


15% 


24% 


French 


65 


71 








German 


44 


54 


Social Sciences - 






Spanish 


47 


61 


Economics 


8 


20 








Political Science 


16 


24 


Education 


31 


55 














Biological Sciences— 






Social Sciences 






Botany 


13 


@ 


Anthropology 


35 


52 








Psychology 


31 


55 


Physical Sciences - 






Sociology 


30 


53 


Chemistry 


11 


21 








Mathematics 


11 


16 


Biological Sciences— 






Physics 


5 


10 


Bacteriology/Micro. 


26 


@ 








Biology, General 


28 


@ 








@ Note: Not a high participation 


®Note: Not a low participation 


field in 1985-86. 




field in 1988. 





NOTES: 1975 data are from 1989-90 Fact Book on Higher Education, p. 94. 1988 data are from the 
National Research Council, 1989, p. 56-63. 



and physical sciences to exceed the supply 
by 1997. Therefore, that degree of relative 
overrepresentation of women among junior 
faculty in these fields may soon become his- 
tory. 

Where does inequity begin? 

The above analysis leads us to question 
where the differences in male and female de- 
gree attainment begins to take shape. If 
women are falling , or jumping, off track in 
securing credentials necessary for entry into 
academe, the points at which this is observ- 
able must be identified if we are to move 
beyond the charges related to hiring prac- 
tices. As Bernice Sandler writes, “Clearly, 
the challenge of truly integrating women into 
academic life has not been surmounted by 
the passage of laws and the ending of many 
overtly discriminatory practices” (1986, 
p. 2). 

Increasing the quantity of females in the 
pool of applicants is the only long-run solu- 
tion to the problem of parity. This is of criti- 



cal importance whether the position is 
sought in academia or business and industry. 

This is an important distinction to make 
because employment opportunities in busi- 
ness and industry are a realistic alternative 
to higher education for doctoral recipients. If 
women reach parity in academe by securing 
51% of all faculty positions, while failing to 
increase their level proportionately of doc- 
toral attainment, simple mathematical deduc- 
tion suggests a serious underrepresentation 
of women in leadership positions in business 
and industry. 

The issue is one of progress and em- 
powerment through education, rather than 
through position a ttainme nt alone. Given 
that pr emis e, it is logical for universities to 
focus on the educational variation in the com- 
position of the applicant pool and to examine 
means by which that pool of applicants can be 
more representative of the female population 
in the future. 

There is much we do know about the 
shape of female and male educational enroll- 
ment patterns, although many extraneous 
variables impact upon the development of 
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the actual patterns. For instance, we know 
that the percentage of female high school 
graduates under 24 years of age who were 
enrolled in college, and/or completed one or 
more years in college, has grown from 
46.5% in 1970 to 55.3% in 1986 C 1989-90 
Fact Book on Higher Education, p. 29). 
Also, college enrollment among women is 
now comparable to that among men. There- 
fore, women are beginning the post- 
secondary educational experience in num- 
bers comparable to men. 

We also should bear in mind that while 
over 82% of all 18-24-year-olds were high 
school graduates in 1985, only 34% of all 
18-24-year-old high school graduates were 
enrolled in college ( 1989-90 Fact Book on 
Hitter Education, p. 30). This fact suggests 
another possible source of increased female 
enrollment in the fixture: the lower college 
enrollment rates among females in earlier 
years (26.3% versus 41.8% for men in 
1970) may be supplemented by the comple- 
ment of this group enrolling in college during 
a later period of their lives ( 1989-90 Fact 
Book on Higher Education, p. 29). There- 
fore, there is still ample opportunity to re- 
gain some women who have stepped out of 
the formal educational system. 

The solution to the problem of maximiz- 
ing female participation in academia is one of 
comprehensive programming throughout the 
educational experience, rather than merely 
at any one plateau. Women who evidence 
strong mathematical and scientific skill need 
to be recognized in their youth, and given 
stronger incentives for continued achieve- 
ment. It is disheartening to leam that a 1987 
study by the Stevens Institute of Technology 
found that “counselors and friends were 
most often identified as people who discour- 
aged girls from going into engineering . . .” 
(Association of American Colleges [AAC], 
1987, p. 6). Feldman (1974), acknowledging 
the importance of individual differences, 
warns against the tendency of counseling 
women either into or away from male-domi- 
nated fields simply because they are women. 

The National Science Foundation has 
established a variety of programs aimed at 
increasing female participation in scientific 



research including Standard Research 
Awards, Research Initiation Awards, Re- 
search Planning Grants, Career Advance- 
ment Awards and Visiting Professorships for 
Women (AAC, 1987, p. 5). The Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, for example, has a 
Women in Engineering Summer Program 
which claims a “strong, positive, long-term 
impact on students, increasing the number of 
women enrolling in engineering throughout 
the country” (AAC, 1987, p. 6). 



Parity for women will not 
be achieved by invective 
or quotas. 



The efforts of the University of Califor- 
nia in promoting female participation in aca- 
deme are worthy of mention too since they 
relate directly to the specific underrepresen- 
tation of women in the applicant pool for po- 
sitions as faculty. The President’s Fellowship 
Program provides significant financial sup- 
port to women interested in eventually be- 
coming a faculty member after pursuing 
studies in fields such as engineering, mathe- 
matics, business, computer science, or life 
and physical sciences. The University of 
Michigan’s School of Dentistry developed a 
“Women in Science Videotape Series” to pro- 
mote female participation in science and 
mathematics careers. Guidance counselors 
might do more by way of utilizing such re- 
sources to promote interest and affirm ac- 
ceptance of females with demonstrated po- 
tential in these disciplines (AAC, 1986, p. 
4-5). As noted by Chamberlain (1988), 
women now comprise approximately 25% of 
the most highly trained professionals in sci- 
ence and other professional areas, with this 
figure having increased from only 5% just 
two decades ago. 

Bowen and Schuster’s proposal for a na- 
tional program to foster and promote excep- 
tionally talented persons interested in faculty 
appointments would benefit both males and 
females. The four-part proposal includes 
more graduate fellowships, research support 
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for young scholars, support for mid-career 
faculty development, and faculty appoint- 
ments for young scholars (Bowen and Schus- 
ter, 1985, p. 15). A national program might 
be fashioned in such a way as to include 
some of the recommendations of others sug- 
gesting mentor programs for young scholars 
and faculty. The idea of sponsorship has 
been advanced by Clark & Corcoran (1986) 
and defined as “advancement of a favored 
protege, mentoring and/or coaching a novice 
through the informal norms of the workplace 
and/or discipline’’ (p. 26). The research sup- 
port for young scholars, recommended by 
Bowen and Schuster (1985), may be en- 
hanced through the introduction of sponsor- 
ship programs within universities. Likewise, 
graduate fellowships developed in conjunc- 
tion with an outreach effort by faculty and 
students in the physical sciences and engi- 
neering departments (Weis, 1985) may 
serve as an effective coupling of stimulants. 

Discipline-specific action 

Clearly, the collective ingenuity of many will 
be needed to ensure that women continue 
the pattern of substantial educational pro- 
gress. However, the true challenge for ad- 
ministrators and faculties of higher education 
extends far beyond the development of even 
the more creative of these programs. The 
ethical and professional imperative of our 
tiniPR commands us to apply our most dis- 
cerning analytic skills to an examination of 
the factors which influence female participa- 
tion in each of the varied disciplines of our 
institutions, developing an affirmative action 
plan for each field of study. Once the plans 
are developed, they must be acted upon at 
ea ch level of the hiring and advancement 
procedures. 

The status of women in U.S. higher ed- 
ucation is far more encouraging than many 
would have us believe. But we must guard 
against the tendency of setting unrealistic 
tifflfrtahlfrs and goals to achieve our desired 
ends. Blakely (1989) provides a careful ex- 
amination of the realities of equity achieve- 
ment in C anadian institutions of higher edu- 
cation, delineating the detailed implications 



for faculty hiring and promotion practices 
necessary to reach specific goals. Such an 
outline provides dear evidence of the fallacy 
of unrealis tic goal setting and raises serious 
questions as to whether such a practice does 
not, in and of itself, foster widespread insti- 
tutional underachievement of objectives. 

Our goals should be only so lofty as our 
strategic planning methods can support. 
Some institutions, including the University of 
Pennsylvania, have conducted studies of cur- 
rent faculty and doctoral recipients by race, 
gender, and discipline. These studies can 
form the basis for discipline-specific affirma- 
tive action planning. 

Planning for parity 
should begin early. 

Parity for women in academe is a proper 
goal. But it will not be achieved by invective 
or quotas. It can be achieved by colleges and 
universities planning now to encourage and 
support female scholars in a more targeted 
way in such underrepresented fields as agri- 
culture, business, chemistry, economics, en- 
gineering, mathematics, philosophy, political 
science, and physics. And planning for higher 
education parity should begin early, with 
counselors and teachers in the schools. H 
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The Best of Planning for Higher Education 

Teaching at our colleges and universities has 
gone through an irreversible shift. What should 
institutions do? 

Education’s New 
Academic Work Force 



David Leslie and Judith Gappa 



T o maintain high-quality instruc- 
tion and academic programs, a 
college or university must iden- 
tify and hire the best faculty per- 
sons who will teach devotedly 
and work together collegially. 
But where do institutions find such people? 
Where are the faculty who bring commit- 
ment, energy, exposure to the problems of 
the time, and a deep interest in teaching 
young people? 

The surprising answer is that many of 
the best teachers on campuses today are 
part-time faculty. This is what we found in 
our recent study, The Invisible Faculty. We 
also found that most institutions do not see 
the value of this veritable gold mine of expe- 
rienced and skilled instructors, those faculty 
who are already teaching considerable por- 
tions of the undergraduate and graduate 
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curriculums and on whom institutions rely 
to a greater extent than they like to admit 

Colleges and universities are using 
more part-timers than ever. Yet they remain 
a largely invisible resource — a resource that 
has invigorated academic programs with 
fresh enthusiasm, new perspective, and 
novel kinds of expertise. 

Part-time faculty now constitute more 
than 35 percent of the teaching faculty in 
the United States (by head count). At two- 
year community colleges they can be more 
than 50 percent or 60 percent of the faculty. 
In the public universities in Florida, 60 per- 
cent of the lower division undergraduate 
courses are taught by non-tenure track fac- 
ulty, an undetermined but large number 
being part-timers. Roughly the same situa- 
tion is true at many other state colleges and 
universities, including many of the most fa- 
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mous ones, and many private universities. 
Altogether, the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics estimates the number of 
part-time faculty serving U.S. colleges and 
universities at 270,000. 

Many assume that part-time faculty are 
largely drawn from those who aspire to a 
full-time academic career. But part-timers 
are actually a highly diverse work force. On 
average they are younger than full-time fac- 
ulty; but 42 percent are over 45 years old. 
Part-timers express a high degree of satis- 
faction (87 percent) with their work, but 
they are vocally dissatisfied with their condi- 
tions of employment pay, benefits, support 
services, office space, parking, and member- 
ship in the teaching community. Part-timers 
usually have a remarkably high motivation 
to teach. Some teach for purely economic 
reasons, but substantial numbers do not. 
They bring highly diverse backgrounds, ex- 
perience, and skills to America’s class- 
rooms. We found that they seem to divide 
into four distinct groups. 

Four kinds of faculty 

The largest category is composed of special- 
ists, professionals, and experts. More than half 
of all part-time faculty are fully employed 
elsewhere. They typically do not teach for 
economic reasons but because they want to, 
or because they are asked to by deans and 
department chairs. They teach in highly spe- 
cialized fields such as applied mathematics, 
public administration, law, medicine and al- 
lied health, business, foreign languages, 
music, economics, education, and social 
work. Some also teach, often enthusiasti- 
cally, in general education courses. 

About 60 percent of the part-timers in 
higher education with full-time jobs else- 
where have taught at the same institution 
for more than four years (National Center 
for Education Statistics 1990). This means 
they are a far more stable group than is of- 
ten assumed. Given their continuity, it is 
apparent that colleges and universities rely 
on this pool to teach important parts of the 
curriculum. 

A second group are the career enders. 
These are persons who have reached or are 
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approaching retirement age, and they see 
college or university teaching as a way to 
remain intellectually active. Career enders 
often bring rich backgrounds in profes- 
sional practice or decades of teaching expe- 
rience to their classrooms. They may be 
retired insurance executives or college 
presidents, or just-retired professors of 

Colleges are using more 
part-timers than ever. 

Latin, sociology, or European history, or no 
longer active engineers, military officers, or 
lawyers. Typically they are motivated by 
the intrinsic enjoyment of teaching and a 
desire to pass on knowledge and training 
acquired over their lifetimes. 

Third are the free lancers. They have 
usually made a choice to teach in higher 
education part-time as a way of realizing 
career or life goals that require flexible 
commitments. Musicians, writers, consult- 
ants, artists and designers, dancers, and 
small business entrepreneurs often have 
several simultaneous interests and find 
they cannot accept the confining role of a 
full-time faculty member. Nor do they wish 
to be isolated from cutting-edge scholar- 
ship and art or work in academe. Some 
teach for the pay until their own careers 
take off. These free-lancers tend to be quite 
independent highly resourceful, and multi- 
talented people. 

Fourth are the aspiring academics, who 
are typically younger women and men, of- 
ten new Ph.D.’s or other doctoral recipients 
looking for tenure-track positions, or ABD’s 
(all but dissertation) who are teaching part- 
time to finance the writing of their doctoral 
thesis. Aspiring academics are the most 
ambivalent about their status. They often 
report that they have to calculate how 
much time and energy to commit to their 
marginal faculty role. Women in their 
childbearing years or in a dual-career fami- 
lies appear in this group disproportionately. 

Part-timers in all four categories tend 
to be energetic and committed to teaching, 
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and most are surprisingly loyal to their in- 
stitutions. The data reveal that one-third of 
all part-timers have taught at their current 
institutions for seven or more years. 

The use of part-timers 

We found great pressures to continue the 
use of part-time faculty at most colleges and 
universities, and even to expand their use. 
Among the reasons: fiscal reductions, 
changing student characteristics, the de- 
sire for more “practical” expertise, and 
shortages in the supply of faculty in some 
fields (Bowen and Schuster 1986; Bowen 
and Sosa 1989). 

The use of part-time faculty is already 
more varied than is commonly known. Al- 
though they are frequently described as 
“temporary” and “substitute” appointments, 
part-time facility have been heavily and con- 
tinuously used to cover substantial amounts 
of instruction at a wide range of institutions. 
They are far more central to the academic 
and fiscal viability of U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities than would be true if they were ca- 
sual or temporary employees. 

When institutional leaders and pro- 
fessors gave us their reasons for hiring 
part-time faculty, the reasons seemed to fall 
into two clear categories: institutional and 
educational. 

Universities gave institutional reasons 
most often when the were constrained finan- 
cially or they enjoyed a nearby pool of tal- 
ented people who wanted to teach part-time. 
One frequent reason was the institutional 
bind of steady state or slightly enlarging en- 
rollment combined with financial cutbacks 
because of their state’s fiscal problems or a 
national recession. For institutions in this 
bind, part-time faculty represented a way to 
absorb continuing demand without increas- 
ing— or even reducing — costs. 

Also, some institutions had faculty who 
preferred to conduct research and wanted 
to teach only the advanced or graduate 
courses. So institutions assigned lower-divi- 
sion courses to part-timers. Others have 
freshman writing requirements that re- 
quired numerous small classes in English, 
and part-time instructors seemed especially 



appropriate. Metropolitan institutions often 
strengthen their programs in the arts, law, 
computer science, accounting, public policy 
and politics, and engineering— among oth- 
ers — by adding outside experts to teach in 
their specialties. • . 

Educational reasons for hiring part- 
time instructors are important too. Part- 
time faculty can be hired to keep sections 
small, when economics would seem to dic- 
tate large, unwieldy classes. Part-timers al- 
low colleges to offer courses for which they 
could not justify a full-time faculty member 
courses in Italian or Chinese language, in- 
ternational finance, labor law, wildlife man- 
agement manufacturing, or instruction for 
the oboe or jazz piano. Universities can use 
part-timers to develop and test new aca- 
demic programs without having to make a 
large investment for the long term. 

Further, part-timers can be introduced to 
improve the teaching at a college, since many 
part-timers seem to bring unusual skills, ex- 
pertise, and devotion to their classes. As one 
part-time teacher told us, “I love the chal- 
lenge of dealing with students who are not 
interested in my subject but who are re- 
quired to be in my class. I feel I can bring real 
world examples to motivate and interest 
them.” Part-timers often present students 

Half of all part-time 
faculty are fully employed 
elsewhere. 

with fresh ideas, introduce them to important 
networks of outside influentials, and give 
them access to the most modem equipment 

In sum, part-time faculty actually 
strengthen institutions rather than weaken 
them as numerous full-time professors — 
and the AAUP — allege. They enhance both 
the efficiency and the educational effective- 
ness of colleges and universities. They con- 
tribute to the quality of education at many 
institutions. 

But part-timers, we found, are usually 
treated as second-class citizens. They are 
denied access to office space, paid on a 



separate low salary scale, and excluded 
from the core activities of campus life. 

The worst offenders were colleges and 
universities that practiced an unplanned use 
of part-time faculty. These institutions made 
last-minute, off-the-street hires. They failed 
to orient the part-timers to the institution, its 
students, and good teaching standards. 
They neglected to provide mailboxes, office 
space, or support services. And they offered 
exploitative pay and no fringe benefits. 



Part-timers often present 
students with fresh ideas . 



However, we found a small but grow- 
ing number of institutions and academic 
departments that are beginning to recog- 
nize that part-timers are now a permanent 
part of the academic force. These institu- 
tions recognize the threats to quality and 
their own responsibility for changing the 
professorial system in significant ways. 
They are planning to accommodate the 
new teaching force in academe. These insti- 
tutions recognize: 

• Part-time faculty are a permanent part of 
their academic work force. They are not 
“temporaries” but an integral portion of 
their instructional team. 

• Part-timers now teach substantial parts of 
the undergraduate and graduate curricu- 
lum. They are a vital element, not marginal 
people. 

• Faculties are now bifurcated into high and 
low “castes,” with full-time, tenure track 
persons on top and part-time instructors or 
adjunct professors at the bottom. They 
think that this bifurcation damages quality 
and sense of academic community. 

• Part-time faculty are victims of an expand- 
ing situation that exploits them and treats 
them shabbily. 

What to do? 

What should colleges and universities do 
now that one-fourth to two-thirds of their in- 
structors are part-timers? We suggest sev- 
eral things. 
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First, become proactive about incorpo- 
rating part-time faculty into your academic 
community. Many institutions temporize and 
avoid making strategic decisions about this 
development Don’t dodge the facts. Create a 
strategy that includes the part-time teachers. 

We discovered that many universities 
which felt they were controlling costs were 
actually engaging in false economies, espe- 
cially economies that damaged quality. Hid- 
den costs accrue when a college tries to 
save money without attending to educa- 
tional impact 

For example, thinning the ranks of full- 
time faculty leaves fewer persons to handle 
advising, curriculum development and pro- 
gram coordination. Department chairs 
must assume the added burdens of recruit- 
ing, supervising, and managing the part- 
timers. Individually part-timers may be 
highly productive, but the aggregate cost of 
instruction may show inefficiencies. 

The proactive institutions usually help 
part-timers understand why they have been 
hired and how the university expects them 
to do their jobs. They also provide office 
space, telephone numbers, and support 
staff These institutions tend to have a plan 
about how to use part-time faculty as a 



Many institutions had 
large gaps in their data. 



regular part of their department or school 
responsibility. 

A good example is one large mathemat- 
ics department we visited. It has a program 
to hire 12 graduate students a year, who 
teach highly structured remedial courses 
under the supervision of an internship advi- 
sor. A second tier of part-time faculty holds 
master’s degrees and has college or high 
school teaching experience. They teach the 
required lower-division courses. A third tier 
with Ph.D.’s help teach the upper-division 
courses. These are long-term part-timers or 
experts with full-time positions in industry. 

Second, collect data about your insti- 
tution’s part-time faculty. Too many institu- 
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tions we visited had large gaps in their data 
on part-timers, and some had no information 
at all. Since good planning depends on a 
solid understanding of current conditions, 
we suggest that academic planners and insti- 
tutional researchers become more specifi- 

It is time to bring the 
two “ castes ” together. 

cally aware of the characteristics of their 
part-time faculty, their work assignments, 
and the pressures that compel the use of 
part-timers. You should gather and analyze 
data on a routine and continuing basis: what 
their backgrounds and qualifications are, 
their employment histories, how much they 
teach, what they teach, to whom they teach 
it, how much they are compensated, how 
they are evaluated, and their attitudes to- 
ward the institution and its students. 

Third, your institution should have 
clear policies about the use of part-timers. 
At present deans and department chairs 
have so much freedom that part-timers may 
be treated capriciously and unevenly. With- 
out central administration policies about 
part-timers, the various divisions struggle 
to create their own policies, which may vary 
considerably. They need guidance from the 
institution, and a clear set of good practices, 
incentives, pay scales, and support 

Fourth, whatever plans you devise for 
part-time faculty, they should include the 
views of the part-timers themselves. They 
need to be asked about their status, working 
conditions, terms of employment and ways 
they could make a better contribution to de- 
partmental, school, or institutional goals. 
Part-timers have different and valuable per- 
spectives on the courses they teach and on 
the curriculum of which their course is a part 

In effect, many students are being 
taught by two different faculties who do not 
talk with each other. It is time to bring the 
two “castes” together. The planning pro- 
cess is a great place to begin. 

Fifth, you should treat part-time faculty 
fairly. Part-timers should receive decent and 



consistent treatment They should have the 
same tools to do their work as full-timers: 
some office space, telephones, access to a 
computer, secretarial help, a mailbox. Also, 
they should have a voice in expressing then- 
needs, interests, and suggestions for im- 
proved education, perhaps through the fac- 
ulty senate. 

Policies need not be the same for full- 
time and part-time faculty; but they should 
speak to the same issues. For example, if 
employment security is important to full- 
time faculty, it should be addressed in the 
case of part-timers too. We can imagine 
some part-timers being given three or five- 
year contracts, and some of the best being 
granted tenure. likewise, if full-time faculty 
receive merit pay increases for superior 
teaching or scholarship, then merit pay 
should be awarded to the more outstanding 
part-time faculty. 

Sixth, try hard to change the attitudes of 
full-time professors toward part-timers, who 
are too often treated less as a valuable new 
resource and more as a “throw-away” com- 
modity. Instead of turning part-timers over 
frequently, we think colleges should concen- 
trate on developing them as skilled, experi- 
enced, and dedicated teachers. They should 
be involved in major campus decisions; then- 
achievements should be recognized in the 
campus newspaper and at special events; 
they should be included in significant social 
events; and they should be helped to de- 
velop their intellectual, artistic, and peda- 
gogical skills. Department chairs are the 
key. They should be give clear directions 
and the responsibilities for the hiring, super- 
vision, and development of part-timers. 

Recognizing the new 

What is essential is that academic planners 
and leading faculty recognize that a truly sig- 
nificant shift has changed higher education 
unalterably. Many American students now 
complete at least the first two years of col- 
lege taught largely by instructors and gradu- 
ate students who are not on the tenure tack. 
The granite fact is that the undergraduate 
experience is now substantially shaped by 
one class of faculty while another class is in- 
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creasingly concentrating on research, 
graduate study, or upper division courses. 

In our view, tenure-track, full-time fac- 
ulty must squarely face the corollary of their 
decision to delegate so much responsibility 
to non-tenure track, part-time faculty without 
a commitment to their working conditions, 
professional development, fair salaries, and 
full acceptance as members of the faculty. 
They can, of course abdicate. But they will 
have to convince the taxpayers and tuition- 



A truly significant shift 
has changed higher 
education unalterably. 

paying public that their non-teaching activi- 
ties are worth supporting at the resource 
level the tenure system demands. 

We found a disturbing inertia in the cul- 
ture of academic life. The existing professo- 
rial culture seems driven by the tenure-track 
faculty’s efforts to hold on to their own spe- 
cial privileges, perquisites, and power. 
Frankly, there is snobbery (even though 
many part-timers have educational creden- 
tials, publications, experience, and expertise 
comparable to most full-timers). There is a 
baffling reluctance by full-time faculty to rec- 
ognize what is really happening to instruc- 
tion on their own campuses, and there is a 
dangerously short-sighted view. Higher edu- 
cation is under powerful pressure to change; 
the marketplace and many public policy 
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makers want higher quality education for 
college students at a reasonable cost. Part- 
time faculty are part of the solution, not a 
major piece of the problem. 

We think it makes sense for the tradi- 
tional faculty members to make common 
cause with the growing number of “new” 
and often invisible faculty in their midst — to 
conceptualize and design a new kind of 
high-quality undergraduate experience. A 
united faculty of full-timers and part-timers 
working together has a far better chance of 
improving higher education than does a di- 
vided, competitive, and two-caste faculty. 

It is time to concede that the structure 
of America’s faculty and the teaching in aca- 
deme has gone through a radical and irre- 
versible shift The task now is to take 
advantage of this new condition, not ignore 
it or disdain it Only by properly harnessing 
the skills and energetic devotion of higher 
education’s many, new part-time faculty will 
the United States and its young people in 
colleges be adequately served. ■ 
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The Best of Planning for Higher Education 

Colleges may need to refocus their 
retention programs. 

Reconstructing the 
First Year of College 

Vincent Tinto 



I nterest in student retention has not 
waned. If anything, it has grown in 
the past few years. Retention pro- 
grams have grown to include such 
initiatives as improved advising, ex- 
panded orientation sessions, tutoring 
and developmental education efforts, peer 
mentoring, new residence hall arrange- 
ments, and the increasingly popular fresh- 
man seminars (Upcraft, Gardner and 
Associates 1989). 

While these retention programs have 
helped some students complete their col- 
lege education, their long-term impact on 
retention has been surprisingly limited, or 
at least more limited than they need be. 
The reasons for this are many. But perhaps 
the most important one is that most reten- 
tion programs have done little to change 
the quality of the academic experience for 
students, especially during the critical first 
year of college. 

How can colleges and universities im- 
prove their first-year academic encounters? 
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How can they enhance the impact of their pro- 
grams upon student retention? To begin to 
answer these questions let’s first review what 
we have learned in the past decade about the 
scope and causes of student leaving. 

We know that more than 40 percent of 
all students in America who start at a four- 
year college still fail to earn a degree; and 
nearly 57 percent of all dropouts from four- 
year institutions leave before the start of 
their second year. We also know that stu- 
dent departures during college take a vari- 
ety of forms and arise from a diversity of 
sources, individual and institutional. There 
is no one form of behavior, no single pre- 
vailing reason for leaving. There are many 
types of leaving. Of these, researchers have 
been able to identify seven major causes of 
student withdrawal. 

Academic difficulty. Some students 
leave because they are unable or unwilling 
to meet the minimum academic standards 
of the institution. They are asked to leave, 
or soon expect to be. Most of these leavings 
arise because of insufficient academic skills 
or poor study habits. 

But while the incidence of academic 
dismissals seems to be increasing, and on 
some campuses now makes up a majority 
of all student leavers, it remains the case 
that departures for academic reasons still 
represent only 30 to 35 percent of all leav- 
ing nationally. The majority of departures 
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continue to arise voluntarily, and they usu- 
ally do so despite sufficient levels of grade 
performance. These types of departures 
typically arise from the following causes. 

Adjustment difficulties. Even the most 
academically gifted and socially mature stu- 
dents experience some difficulties making 
the transition from secondary school to the 
demands of college. For most, these diffi- 
culties are transitory. But for some the ad- 
justment to the more rigorous academic 
work and to the different, more competitive 
social life is quite difficult, and can lead to 
early withdrawal from college, often in the 
first six weeks of the first semester. 

Some individuals feel awkward among 
strangers, or find it hard to deal with other 
new students. Others are unprepared for 
the greater diversity of associates, or come 
from backgrounds that differ markedly 
from most of their classmates. For them, 
college is a sometimes “foreign” experi- 
ence, the transition to it, difficult 

Goals: uncertain , narrow, or new. Enter- 



ing students vary in their clarity and intensity 
of purpose. Many students begin college 
with only a vague notion of why they have 
done so. But while some uncertainty of ca- 
reer goals is typical of most undergraduates, 
difficulties arise when goals go unresolved 
for too long because such uncertainty can 
undermine the willingness of students to per- 
form the work needed to remain in college. 

Other new students enter college with 
narrow or limited goals such as preparing 
for a career in theater or in professional 
sports, or using one college as a stepping 
stone for transfer to another university, so 
they may leave before earning a degree. 
And, of course, some students will alter their 
goals after a year or two on campus. They 
decide they don’t want to be scientists, phy- 
sicians, or school teachers after all, so they 
drop out even when their grades are satis- 
factory. Or they discover a deep interest in 
jazz piano, designing new computer soft- 
ware, or making films, and they leave. 

Commitments : weak and external. Earn- 
ing a baccalaureate degree over four years 
requires a high level of commitment. Not 
all students possess that degree of commit- 
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ment Some are unwilling to spend the ef- 
fort to complete their college degree re- 
quirements. They have the ability to do 
college work, but not the commitment 
Others, however, though wanting to 
stay, are pulled away from college because 
of external commitments. They leave to 
handle a divorce, death, or drinking prob- 
lem at home, to explore a relationship with 
a loved one in another state, or to help with 

Researchers have identi- 
fied seven major causes of 
student withdrawal. 



the family farm or business. A majority of 
these departing students are likely to be 
stop-outs rather than dropouts. Given the 
opportunity or a change of external circum- 
stances, they frequently will return to col- 
lege at a later date. 

Financial inadequacies. In exit inter- 
views, departing students most often give 
lack of money as the reason for leaving, of- 
ten combined with unspecified “personal 
reasons.” But follow-up interviews reveal 
that the decision to leave is not so much 
cost per se but the perceived quality and 
value of what they are receiving for the 
cost “Inadequate finances” often turns out 
to be a smoke screen too for more compli- 
cated or personal reasons for leaving. 

Nevertheless, numerous students, espe- 
cially those from working class, broken-fam- 
ily, or disadvantaged backgrounds, do leave 
because they are unable to pay for tuition 
plus living costs away from home, even with 
a part-time job, loans, and some college aid. 
Many of these persons will likely continue to 
work on their degree part-time, or return at 
a later date when they have earned money to 
pay for their college costs. 

Incongruence. Some students leave be- 
cause they feel they do not “fit” or do not “be- 
long” socially or academically. They feel the 
college is “not right” for them. In the jargon 
or researchers, there is a lack of congruence 
between the individual and the institution. 
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Frequently, the student has chosen un- 
wisely. But just as frequently it is the institution 
that fails with its unfriendly atmosphere, lack of 
concern for student needs and growth, or a 
poorly designed academic program. Some stu- 
dents, for instance, leave a college because 
they are bored or unchallenged intellectually. 
In this case the students leave not because they 
have failed but because they want to take a 
positive step toward receiving a better educa- 
tion elsewhere. Transfer rather than perma- 
nent withdrawal is typically the result 

Isolation. Finally, some students drop 
out because they feel lonely, isolated, unable 
to establish connections with their class- 
mates or upper class students, or with the 
college’s professors and administrators. 
Leavers of this type, which is especially com- 
mon in the first year, express a sense of not 
having made any significant contacts and 
not feeling membership in the institution. 
They feel marginal, unconnected, isolated. 

The rise and shortcoming of 
retention programs 

In response to these types of student depar- 
tures, many colleges and universities have 
put in place a variety of retention programs. 

In response to die need for academic 
assistance, for instance, institutions have in- 
troduced a range of remedial (or develop- 
mental) courses, tutorials, and supplemental 
instruction activities to enhance die skills of 
these students. As a way of easing the transi- 
tion to college, institutions have increasingly 
turned to extended orientation sessions and 
required freshman courses, such as “Uni- 
versity 101,” which stress coping skills as 
well as the provision of information about 
the ways of negotiating the demands of col- 
lege life. Some colleges have also empha- 
sized better advising and career counseling 
as ways of helping students make more in- 
formed academic and career choices. Other 
institutions have stressed freshmen social 
activities and faculty and student mentor 
programs as mechanisms for the develop- 
ment of much needed affiliation among new 
students and between students and faculty. 

But while several institutions report 
sizable increases in student persistence as 



a result of their new retention efforts, most 
colleges report only modest gains. In ana- 
lyzing why this is so, I have increasingly 
come to think that the main reason for the 

Most retention programs are 
non-academic in nature. 



modest gains is that most retention pro- 
grams are largely non-academic in nature. 

Most retention programs are managed 
by, indeed staffed by, student affairs person- 
nel. Though faculty involvement has usually 
been sought, most professors have been re- 
luctant to participate in these new efforts. As 
one scholar said to me, “If it weren’t for the 
admissions office admitting students who 
don’t belong here, we wouldn’t have a reten- 
tion problem. And if we have a retention 
problem, it’s the responsibility of the student 
affairs people to deal with it” 

Of course, some faculty members do 
get involved in first-year programs. But most 
do not And some retention programs em- 
phasize academic issues, but most do not 
When they do, they are largely peripheral or 
supplemental to the academic experience, 
not an integral part of it As a result existing 
retention programs have done little to im- 
prove the daily academic experiences of stu- 
dents in the classrooms and laboratories. 

This should change. Faculty should 
become more actively involved in retention 
efforts; and retention programs should in- 
clude initiatives that change the everyday 
academic experience of students, especially 
during the critical first year. (This is espe- 
cially urgent for commuter students since 
classrooms and laboratories are often the 
only places where commuters actively en- 
gage with faculty and other students.) 

After more than a decade of research in 
this field, I am persuaded that the roots of 
successful student retention lie in better edu- 
cation during the first year. Sure, finer orien- 
tations to college, closer freshman advising, 
more financial aid, stronger development 
courses, more freshman mixers, and im- 
proved residence hall arrangements are all a 
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help to new students. But unless students 
become keenly involved in higher learning 
from the first month, a considerable number 
of them will be reluctant to stay. 

Rather than merely tinkering at the 
margins of academic life academic planners 
need to direct their attention to a major re- 
construction of the learning settings that 
mark undergraduate life, especially during 
the foundational first year of college. The 
question they must ask is not what pro- 
grams are needed to retain students, but 
how the learning settings of the first year 
should be constructed so as to promote stu- 
dent education in that year and beyond. 

Fortunately, a small but growing num- 
ber of colleges and universities have begun 
to turn their attention to the task of educa- 
tional reform in the first year. They have 
sought to alter the settings, classrooms, 
and laboratory experiences in which educa- 
tion occurs. Among these reforms, one of 
the most promising, in my view, is the cre- 
ation of “lear ning communities” for new 
college students. 

Learning communities in the first year 

In their most basic form learning communi- 
ties are a kind of co-registration or block 
scheduling that enables students to take 
courses together. The same students regis- 
ter for two or more courses, forming a sort 
of study team. In a few cases this may mean 
sharing the entire first-semester curricu- 
lum together (Gabelnick et al 1990) so that 
all new students in that learning commu- 
nity are studying the same material. Some- 
times it will link all freshmen by tying two 
courses together for all, most typically a 
course in writing with a course in selected 
literature, or biographies, or current social 
problems. In the larger universities such as 
the University of Oregon and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, students in a learning 
community may attend lectures with 200- 
300 other students but stay together for a 
smaller discussion section (Freshman In- 
terest Group) led by a graduate student or 
upperclassman. In Seattle Central Commu- 
nity College, however, students in the Co- 
ordinated Studies Program take all their 
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courses together in one block of time so 
that the community meets two or three 
times a week for four to six hours at a time. 

Typically, learning communities are or- 
ganized around a central theme which links 






Despite new retention 
efforts, most colleges 
report only modest gains. 



the courses — say, “Body and Mind” — in 
which required courses in human biology, 
psychology, and sociology are linked in pur- 
suit of a singular piece of knowledge: how 
and why humans behave as they do. At 
New York’s LaGuardia Community College, 
learning communities are designed for stu- 
dents studying for a career in business (the 
Enterprise Center) as well as for students 
requiring some developmental academic as- 
sistance (the New Student House) . In these 
cases, the character of the learning experi- 
ence is very much a reflection of the quality 
of faculty collaboration and the degree to 
which the experience of the linked courses 
form an educationally coherent whole. 

Clearly there is no one type of learning 
community. There are many. Experimenta- 
tion is rife as colleges seek to create the best 
kind of learning communities at that cam- 
pus. But nearly all the experiments have two 
t hing s in common. One is shared learning. 
Learning communities enroll the same stu- 
dents in several classes so they get to know 
each other quickly and fairly intimately and 
in a way that is part and parcel of their aca- 
demic experience. The other is connected 
learning. By organizing the shared courses 
around a theme or single large subject, 
learning communities seek to construct a 
coherent first-year educational experience 
that is not just an unconnected array of 
courses in, say, composition, calculus, mod- 
em history, Spanish, and geology. 

A feature of learning communities that 
has made them easy to install is that some 
types of communities require relatively 
little from the faculty. It is possible for fac- 
ulty to continue to teach much as they al- 
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ways have. What may be different for pro- 
fessors is the content of the freshmen 
courses and some of the assignments. Stu- 
dents may be given group or team projects 
instead of being asked to do individual 
study. But the restructuring is largely in the 
way students are registered together and 
the way the first-year courses are packaged 
around a common topic, theme, or study 
project The change in faculty behavior re- 
quired is minimal, except for possible ven- 
tures in team teaching. 

This is not to say that some learning 
communities have not involved faculty in 
important ways and have not required fac- 
ulty to make significant changes in their 
behavior. Some have. Those at Seattle Cen- 
tral Community College, for instance, re- 
quire a good deal of faculty collaboration in 
ffie construction of course content and a 
healthy dose of collaborative teaching — a 
form of teaching that is not often found in 
the repertoire of teaching skills that faculty 
bring to the classroom. My point is that al- 
tered faculty behavior, though desirable, is 
not required to reap some of the benefits of 
first-year learning communities. 

By registering students for the same 
courses or having all new students study the 
same topic, the entering students form their 
own self-supporting associations to give each 
other academic and social support They 
spend more time together out of class than 
do students in traditional, unrelated, stand- 
alone classes. The common study of a sub- 
ject and co-registration brings them together 
fast as small communities of learners. 

Academic planners need 
to direct their attention to 
a major reconstruction of 
learning settings . 



Not surprisingly the students in these 
new learning communities tend to report 
themselves more satisfied with their first 
year experiences in college. And they are 
more likely to persist beyond the first year. 



For example, at Seattle Central Community 
College, learning community students have 
continued at a rate approximately 25 per- 
centage points higher than those students in 
the traditional curriculum. Indeed, even in 
institutions where retention rates- are high, 
such as at the University of Washington, stu- 
dents in that institution’s Freshmen Interest 
Groups persist more frequently than those 
taking stand-alone courses. And it is all be- 

All the experiments have 
two things in common. 



cause of the simple strategic change of al- 
lowing students to share much of a more 
connected first-year curriculum together. 

As one student told us in our recent 
study (Iinto, Goodsell, and Russo 1994): 

In the cluster we knew each other; we were 
friends. We discussed everything from all our 
classes.... If we needed help, or if we had 
questions, we could help each other. 

Actually, many of the new learning com- 
munities, as I noted above, do more than co- 
register students around a topic. They often 
change the manner in which students are 
educated. Some faculty members employ 
collaborative pedagogies, asking students to 
take an active role in the construction of 
knowledge rather than merely listening to 
lectures. Other teachers require the stu- 
dents to work interdependent^ by assigning 
work that cannot be completed without the 
responsible participation of each group 
member. In a few cases, faculty members 
assign carefully constructed group projects, 
inducing students to integrate the intellec- 
tual matter of several of their classes. Occa- 
sionally the results have been startling. 

The fruits of innovation 

These freshly designed learning communi- 
ties for new undergraduates appear to be 
yielding important benefits. First, students 
become more actively involved in class- 
room learning. And as students spend 
more time learning, they learn more (Astin 
1984). Second, the new students spend 
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more time learning together. This enhances 
the quality of their learning; and by learn- 
ing together, everyone’s understanding and 
knowledge is enriched. Third, these stu- 

They provide lessons that 
no lectures or homilies 
can provide. 

dents form social groups outside their 
classrooms, bonding in ways that increase 
their persistence in college. Fourth, stu- 
dents often develop a deeper appreciation 
of the value of cooperation and of including 
many voices in the construction of knowl- 
edge. Fifth, learning communities enable 
students to bridge the large divide between 
academic classes and student social con- 
duct that frequently characterizes student 
life (Moffatt 1989) , especially in the first two 
years on campus. They tend to learn and to 
make close friends at the same time. 

Learning communities also encourage 
the student services staff to work more 
closely with the faculty by jointly construct- 
ing a first-semester curriculum specifically 
tailored for new students. At New York City’s 
LaGuardia Community College, the First 
Year Seminars are in fact staffed by both fac- 
ulty and student affairs people. At Leeward 
Community College in Hawaii, advisors, 
counselors, and peer-student mentors meet 
weekly with new students to discuss both 
their classwork and the requirements for 
making it through college. With such ap- 
proaches the two separate fiefdoms of faculty 
and student services staff can be brought 
closer together. 
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One last outcome, one that is especially 
important in our time of what Robert Bellah 
calls rampant “expressive individualism” and of 
growing racial, gender, sexual, and ideological 
divisions on campus, is that of increased col- 
laboration among students. Cleverly arranged 
learning communities stimulate a great deal of 
cooperative learning. They provide lessons that 
no lectures or homilies can provide. They 
teach students that their learning and that of 
their peers are inexorably intertwined, and 
that, regardless of race, class, gender, or back- 
ground, their academic interests are at bottom 
the same. Thus, the introduction of learning 
communities for first-year students can not 
only increase retention but also develop educa- 
tional citizenship, a quality that is in danger of 
eroding throughout the nation. ■ 
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The Best of Planning for Higher Education 

Community colleges are moving toward becoming 
something more than a college. 

Hie Approaching 
Metamorphosis of 

Community Colleges 

Jon Travis 



T he two-year community col- 
lege, an American invention, 
has demonstrated a remark- 
able capacity for change and 
accretion of duties during the 
past century of its existence. 
Begun in the Midwest under the influence 
of such persons as University of Chicago 
president William Rainey Harper as “junior 
colleges,” they provided the general 
courses of the first two years of higher edu- 
cation. Also created as extensions of high 
schools, and governed by the public school 
districts, these two-year colleges soon in- 
corporated vocational and technical pro- 
grams. In the 1970s, they added two more 
roles to job training and transfer prepara- 
tion: adult continuing education of many 
kinds — both credit and non- credit — and 
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community services. “Comprehensive” has 
been the adjective of choice to describe the 
modem community college. 

Now another metamorphosis is upon us. 
Because of the deteriorating social conditions 
in many urban areas, new ethnic tensions, 
homelessness, drug abuse, dissolution of the 
traditional family, immigration, and youth un- 
employment, community colleges have been 
placing community needs more and more at 
the top of their priorities. The veiy fabric of our 
society appears to be threatened (Commission 
on the Future of Community Colleges 1988), 
and a growing underclass faces a widening 
gap from the rest of society (Harlacher and 
Gollattscheck 1992) . The only institutions that 
seem able to halt the deterioration are the 
nation’s 1,200 community colleges. 

But this means that community col- 
leges will need to accept a new primary mis- 
sion — that of helping to rebuild their local 
communities. In the next decade, two-year 
colleges may become community educa- 
tion and service centers, entities that no 
longer resemble a college. The name “col- 
lege” may even be dropped to make them 
more user-friendly and to describe their 
activities more accurately. 

Several analysts have already called for 
a whole new outlook for the community col- 



lege (Boone 1992; Griffith and Connor 
1994; Hankin 1992; Harlacher and 
Gollattscheck 1992; Perkins et al. 1984). 
Meanwhile, other college-watchers, noting 
a perceived decline in the number of trans- 
fers to four-year institutions and the in- 
creasing remedial and social rehabilitation 
work, have demonstrated their concern 
that community colleges are becoming 
places that no longer resemble a college of 
higher education (Cohen and Brawer 1987, 
1996; Eaton 1992, 1994; Richardson and 
Bender 1987). Although no single mission 
will be adequate for all two-year colleges, 
the new needs of American society will 
force a reconsideration of mission for the 
majority of community colleges. Indeed, 
many colleges in urban locations have al- 
ready expanded their focus. 

This metamorphosis will require com- 
munity college leaders, planners, and fac- 
ulty members to redesign the nature of 
their institutions. Planning for anticipated 
community college roles, structures, fac- 
ulty needs, and new alliances may be one of 
the most challenging educational planning 
tasks of the next decade. Actually this plan- 
ning process is taking place even now. 

The new situation 

Each year, more than 10 million people 
take at least one credit or non-credit course 
at the 1,200 public two-year colleges, which 
are located in most sections and nearly ev- 
ery city in the 50 states. Nearly half of the 
nation’s undergraduates and half of the 
first-time college students attend a commu- 
nity college. A cohort with an average age 
of 32, the community college student body 
includes almost half of all minority students 
in higher education. 

Yet, during the past 20 years the kind 
of educational services that most commu- 
nity colleges provide has changed apprecia- 
bly. While most institutions continue to 
offer course work in the traditional, lower- 
division transfer programs, they have ex- 
panded their programs in vocational/, 
occupational training, workforce retraining, 
developmental education and basic literacy, 
English for immigrants, parenting courses, 
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drug counseling and rehabilitation, and 
community services. Fewer students cur- 
rently complete a two-year degree. Most 
two-year college students work part-time, 
and perhaps half are working full-time, fit- 
ting college courses into their lives rather 

The name “college” may 
even he dropped. 

than putting their work and family life on 
hold as they pursue their education full- 
time (Griffith and Connor 1994) . 

A radically new kind of community ser- 
vice center is emerging within today’s com- 
prehensive community college, compelled by 
the poignant needs of the bottom third of 
the U.S. population. Students entering two- 
year colleges are demonstrating increasing 
educational inadequacies. The traditional 
support systems that have fortified young 
people — families, neighborhoods, churches, 
community centers, small businesses — have 
either lost influence or eroded. Neither 
volunteerism nor government welfare pro- 
grams seems to halt the deterioration. 

To prevent the rise of a permanently un- 
educated underclass, some group or institu- 
tion needs to devote itself to replacing the 
support systems and training efforts that have 
nearly disappeared and to provide a nurturing 
environment and mature, encouraging human 
interaction. The logical choice seems to be the 
community college (Boone 1992; Commission 
on the Future 1988; Hankin 1992; Harlacher 
and Gollattscheck 1992; Sanchez 1994). The 
United States simply cannot afford to have a 
growing semi-literate, unskilled, increasingly 
criminal, unemployed segment in its midst 
Some institution needs to step in to offer hope 
and educational skills, helping to reduce the 
despair and violence. Fortunately, the work of 
rebuilding communities has begun. 

Innovations and initiatives 

A multitude of initiatives have been launched 
by community colleges. To present a sam- 
pling of these efforts, let me categorize them 
into three areas: 
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• community-based education 

• new collaborations 

• new community services 

Community-based education. One of the 

oldest innovations of community colleges is 
the delivery of instruction at sites remote 
from the college campus. More recently, 
these outreach efforts have been located in 
communities targeted for their special 
needs. For example, Frontier College in 
Toronto has sought to provide literary skills 
and self-esteem to people living on the 
streets through its Beat the Street program. 
The college even employed volunteer in- 
structors who once had lived on the streets 
themselves (Pearpoint and Forest 1990). 
Oklahoma City Community College offers 
introductory courses in the city” s branch li- 
braries to provide more comfortable neigh- 
borhood settings (Roueche et al. 1995). 

Urban co mmuni ty colleges, in particu- 
lar, are committed to community-based pro- 
grams. In New York, Bronx Community 
College supports off-campus learning in lo- 
cal apartment buildings. Colleges in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Chattanooga have 
delivered courses in housing projects; and 
Jacksonville’s downtown campus has of- 
fered programs at the Blodgett Housing 
Project and the Liberty Street Center, 
stressing vocational and personal skills. 
Jacksonville also developed a Return to 
Learn — Then Earn program for disadvan- 
taged adults over 54. In Miami several out- 
reach centers have been established: the 
Interamerican Center in “Little Havana,” 
one each in Hialeah, liberty City, Coconut 
Grove, and Homestead, and another 
opened in Overton after riots struck the 
area (Griffith and Connor 1994). Courses in 
Denver have been taught in the local pris- 
ons, two housing projects, and in juvenile 
centers. City College of Los Angeles has 
provided basic educational skills and job 
training to mothers on welfare. 

Several colleges have offered instruction 
in individual homes. The Adult Armchair 
Education Project in Philadelphia includes 
basic skills, community problem-solving, and 
consumer education, while the Appalachian 
Adult Education Demonstration Project in 



Kentucky and the Homebound Project in 
Butte, Montana stress literacy and basic skills 
(Irish 1980). The list of innovative, commu- 
nity-based, proactive efforts to teach the least 
educated in their local settings is a long one. 
Since the poor are often intimidated by the 
world outside their immediate environments, 
such opportunities are particularly significant 
for meeting their needs and developing a 
sense of community. 

New Collaborations. To reach into their 
communities more effectively, numerous com- 
munity colleges have been developing collabo- 
rations or alliances with other community 
institutions; such as public libraries, high 
schools, churches, and businesses. Examples 
of collaborative efforts developed by commu- 
nity colleges are abundant Recent reports in- 
dicate the growth and widespread use of this 
contemporary innovation (Doucette 1993; 
Mawby 1992; Mittelstet 1994; Pincus 1994; 
Roueche, et al. 1995; Taber 1995). 

Among the collaborative programs devel- 
oped by community colleges with public librar- 
ies are those organized by Chattanooga State 
Technical Community College, North Lake 
College in Dallas, and Metropolitan Commu- 
nity College in Omaha (Roueche, et al. 1995). 
Alliances to reach educational goals may ap- 

Nearly half of the nation’s 
undergraduates attend a 
community college. 

pear to be the most natural arrangements. 
Arizona’s Maricopa Community College Dis- 
trict, for instance, participates in the Phoenix 
Think Tank , a partnership between the district 
and other local educational institutions to pro- 
mote numerous learning initiatives. 

Perhaps the majority of community col- 
leges across the nation are collaborating 
with their local secondary schools, from 
Greenville, South Carolina and St Peters- 
burg, Florida to Cedar Rapids, Iowa and 
Denver, Colorado (Roueche, et al. 1995). 
These collaborations could be the initial step 
in creating novel community education cen- 
ters that deliver courses ranging from lit- 
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eracy training and introductory English for 
immigrants to adult education courses in 
computer science/information management 
and Japanese culture (Commission on the 
Future 1988; Harlacher and Gollattscheck 
1992; Perkins, et al. 1984). And, of course, 
community colleges have long worked con- 
tractually with industry to upgrade employ- 
ees’ skills, develop their overall knowledge 
base, and improve teamwork and human re- 
source management capabilities. 

New Community Services. The compre- 
hensive community college has traditionally 
served community needs with non-credit 
courses, cultural events, and similar educa- 
tional activities. With the expanding prob- 
lems of U.S. society, a number of two-year 
colleges have introduced additional pro- 
grams to help individuals and their communi- 
ties recover. From courses in parenting and 
personal behavior training to services like 
child care and drug counseling, community 
colleges are striving to meet basic human 
necessities in an attempt to improve society. 

Frequently colleges have teamed up 
with government agencies to offer multiple 
services; such as mental health counseling, 
employment services, and job retraining at 
one convenient location on campus. For ex- 
ample, Oregon’s Chemetka Community Col- 
lege designed a program to provide mental 
health services, job placement and similar 
community services (Hendley 1994). After 
Hurricane Andrew struck Florida in 1992, 
Miami-Dade Community College provided 
food, supplies, shelters, and transportation 
to people in need. The Saint Vincent Quad- 
rangle Project was launched through the 
leadership of Cuyahoga Community College 
to elevate living conditions for the citizens of 
Cleveland’s inner city. As segments of 
American society exhibit an abundance of 
distress, institutions must address a range of 
personal problems prior to or in conjunction 
with the education process. 

Planning different centers 

Essentially what is happening is the meta- 
morphosis of the traditional community col- 
lege into something different philosophically, 
structurally, and educationally. The resulting 
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entity is a community education center that in- 
corporates a range of educational services as 
well as social and community services for 
both the public and the private sectors. 

Recently, the San Diego Community 
College District developed such a center 
with its Educational-Cultural Complex 

A new kind of educational 
institution is evolving in 
America. 

(Parnell 1990). In addition to classrooms, 
the design included a community theater, a 
public library, and food services. Using a 
plan resembling that of a shopping-center, 
the Collin County Community College Dis- 
trict in Plano, Texas, built its Spring Creek 
campus under one roof, including class- 
rooms, common areas, and a conference 
center for use by the local community. 

A new kind of educational institution is 
evolving in America, something foreseen by a 
few visionaries such as Edmund Gleazer, 
president emeritus of the American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges (Gleazer 1980). 
Combining education and training with a wide 
range of community services, depending on 
local needs, the community education center 
(CEC) can accommodate child care, a senior 
center, a movie theater, family and mental 
health counseling, testing, job placement, nu- 
trition counseling and consumer education, 
conferences and forums about local issues, a 
public library, TESOL language training, fit- 
ness rooms, and more. Community colleges 
will truly live up to their innovative heritage. 

The conditions for such a change are 
ripe. Many four-year colleges have consid- 
ered or adopted open-door admissions; more 
state colleges and urban state universities are 
available for students who are prepared for 
college-level courses; and workforce training 
and career development are emphasized in 
four-year colleges as never before. Further- 
more, the transfer function of the two-year 
college is no longer its strongest program, 
and relatively few starters earn a degree. In- 
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stead, a different set of problems has arisen in 
many communities. As analyst Lawrence 
Mead (1992) has written: 

The main challenge is no longer to battle the 
evils associated with the economy. Instead, it 
is to overcome social weaknesses that stem 
from the “post-marital” family and the inabil- 
ity of many youths to learn enough in school 
to be employable. 

Decidedly, community college planners 
have some major work to do. If the new edu- 
cation center is to concentrate on commu- 
nity renewal, the community and its needs 
must be well-known. The CEC will need to 
be more research-oriented, scanning its 
changing local environment regularly and 
conducting both applied research and action 
research (Harkavy and Puckett 1992) to un- 
derstand its community’s needs and prob- 
lems and to determine available resources 
for solutions. (Action research means involv- 
ing local groups in planning and conducting 
programs.) The CEC also will need to take a 

The CEC should probably 
abandon most traditional 
educational procedures 
and techniques . 

more active role as a convener, bringing local 
government agencies, schools, libraries, 
churches, and businesses into conferences 
and collaborations, while providing joint edu- 
cational and training programs. 

In terms of instructional offerings, the 
CEC should probably abandon most tradi- 
tional educational procedures and tech- 
niques that demonstrate inflexibility in 
scheduling, fee payment, facilities, and in- 
struction. Educators will need to balance tra- 
ditional institutional practices with novel 
student needs. For example, most forms and 
other paperwork should be used only if they 
enhance the learning process. More classes 
must be short-term or open-entry/open-exit 

Additionally, the CEC should serve as 
an aggressive advocate of the vital impor- 
tance of learning and self-discipline in reac- 



tion to lingering anti-intellectual and materi- 
alistic values in our society. In response to 
the fear of crime, family reconfigurations, 
economic exigencies, and a host of other 
familiar social maladies, the CEC is needed 
as a catalyst for community cooperation 
and interdependence. Understandably, a 
new funding paradigm will be imperative 
for these CEC’s. 

Unlike the older, more traditional univer- 
sities, community colleges historically have 
acted as “paradigm busters.” These two-year 
colleges were born as innovations. While 
many institutions are already experimenting 
with innovative programs and approaches, 
the imperative to design the community col- 
lege of the future is directly at hand. The task 
is to plan intelligently for these new CEC’s so 
that their mission and their structures, fac- 
ulty, and programs are in synchrony. 

Not every community college should 
abandon its more traditional collegiate pro- 
grams, particularly those that remain vibrant 
Some institutions may decide to divide into 
two separate entities — a collegiate provider 
and a community service center — as dozens 
have already done. As community colleges 
shift to comprehensive community education 
centers, they must continue to meet the 
needs of the community. 

Clearly, for the majority of America’s 
community colleges, careful planning for the 
metamorphosis seems a necessity. ■ 
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Universities must become better 
guardians of their academic villages , and 
maintain three essential elements . 



Restoring the 
Values or Campus 
Architecture 

Werner Sensbach 



I t has been said that campus architec- 
ture is too important to be left to archi- 
tects. Whether pointing an accusatory 
finger at design professionals or calling 
for a more passionate involvement by 
campus leaders in shaping their learning 
environment, the observation hints that all is 
not well with campus architecture. 

It is no secret that numerous college 
buildings constructed in the past 40 years in 
the United States have tom the delicate fab- 



ric of traditional campus design and, despite 
the passage of time, have remained unloved 
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intruders. To many trained observers a large 
number of the modem, technically advanced 
buildings erected at American colleges and 
universities in recent decades have caused a 
loss of aesthetic and academic architectural 
values that once accounted for a sometimes 
exquisite ambiance in the U.S. academic 
environment. 

How has this happened? How can uni- 
versities restore the special values of cam- 
pus architecture? 

Nearly two thousand years ago, the Ro- 
man architect Vitruvius wrote that architec- 
ture should provide firmness, commodity, 
and delight. It is the definition of “delight” 
that still troubles us today. This is especially 
so on college campuses. Many who try to 
give voice to what it is that brings delight in a 
buMng or an arrangement of buildings may 
mention the design, the placement on the 
site, the choice of building materials, the or- 
namentation, or the landscaping. But mostly 
it’s just a feeling, or a sense that things are 
arranged just right, or a sensation of plea- 
sure that comes over us. So academics, like 
nearly everyone else, often are unsure when 
planning for new campus construction about 
what is likely to be delightful. 
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Although much of the American public 
has long held dear to its heart college cam- 
puses and regarded them as small, ideal 
communities with handsome stone buildings 
enclosing lovely green spaces, neither col- 
lege adminis trators and professors nor archi- 
tects and art historians have paid much 
scholarly attention to the peculiar aesthetic 
needs of university environments. When 
Paul Venable Turner wrote his book Cam- 
pus: An American Planning Tradition in 
1984, he was surprised at how little had been 
written about the design and architecture of 
colleges and universities, even though the 
United States has 3,400 colleges while most 
other advanced nations have only a few 
dozen. We simply have not developed in the 
United States a sensibility, a vocabulary, a 
body of principles, an aesthetic for campus 
architecture. 



Neither scholars nor 
architects have paid much 
attention to the peculiar 
aesthetic needs of 
university environments . 



In addition, in the past half century we 
have come to put great faith in the profes- 
sional classes. We obey the advice of law- 
yers, physicians, scientists, and engineers— 
and architects— almost without question. 
This appears to be changing, but we are still 
reluctant to challenge “experts.” The profes- 
sionals increasingly speak in their own lan- 
guage, which can be intimidating. Very of- 
ten, the design committee of a university is 
subjected to a professional architectural 
rhetoric that leaves them feeling lost and 
scratching their heads as they listen to meta- 
phoric manipulation that speaks of bilateral 
symmetry, paradoxical pastiches, canonical 
diagonals, ironic references, deep structure, 
and design messages to the future. As Alex- 
ander Pope observed, “He gains all points 
who pleasing ly confounds, surprises, varied 
and concefls the bounds.” Knee-deep in ar- 



chitectural jargon and hyperbole, not many 
university building committees dare to admit 
they have understood little of the linguistic 
pyrotechnics surrounding the addition of a 
new building on campus. 

Good campus architecture requires 
knowledgeable, caring patrons, administra- 
tors, deans, and leading faculty and alumni 
who can guide the professional architects. 
Without enlightened patronage, many out- 
side pr ofessio nals can too easily go astray. 

Even a superficial glance at the in t e ri or 
of most campuses reveals a break between 
the small scale of the pre-1950 buildings and 
the massive scale of the newer structures. 
The self-referential, fortress-like, nearly 
windowless, and often faceless structures of 
the past few decades that have muscled their 
way into the university architectural context 
are visually disconcerting. Some modem ar- 
chitects, by abandoning ornament, have felt 
a need to him their whole building into an 
ornament, giving rise to some egregious and 
faddish forms. The importance of academic 
and social interaction on a college campus 
spwtis to have gotten lost. Many of the 
newer structures ignore the prior presence 
of their architectural neighbors and resist in- 
tegration into the campus fabric; and they 
appear inte rchangeabl e with modem build- 
ings anywhere else in the country. 

Restoring control 

In my view, America’s colleges and universi- 
ties— and especially their physical planners— 
need three thing s to become better architec- 
tural patrons. One is a renewed sense of the 
special purpose of campus architecture. A 
second is an unswerving devotion to human 
scale. The third is a sense of the uncommon 
and particular aesthetic— the delight— that a 
college or university campus demands. 

A surprisingly large sector of the Ameri- 
can public has conceded a special purpose to 
higher education. Usually situated in sylvan 
settings, away from the heart of commerce 
and manufac turing, college campuses have 
provided a special place for those engaged in 
the earnest pursuit of basic or useful knowl- 
edge, for young people devoted to self-im- 
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provement, and for making the country 
smarter, wiser, more artful, and more able 
to deal with competitor nations. 

Therefore, college and university cam- 
puses have a distinct and separate purpose, 
as distinct as the town hall and as separate as 
a dairy farm. For most students the four to 
seven years spent in academic pursuits on a 
university campus are not only an important 
period of maturing from adolescence to 
adulthood but also years of heightened sen- 
sory and creative ability, years when the 
powers of reasoning, feeling, ethical delinea- 
tions, and aesthetic appreciation reach a de- 
gree of sharpness as never before. During 
college years, young minds absorb impres- 
sions that often last for a lifetime: unforgetta- 
ble lectures, noisy athletic contests, quiet 
hours in a laboratory or library, jovial dormi- 
tory ban t e r , black-robed c nmmpnfpmpntg 
encounters with persons of radically different 
views, the rustle of leaves, transfigured 
nights. The American college campus serves 
superbly as an example of Aristotle’s idea of 
the good urban community as a “where 
people live a common life for a noble end.” 
No architect should be permitted to 
build for academe unless he or she fully ap- 
preciates that his or her building is an educa- 
tional tool of sorts. New buildings should add 
to the academic ambiance and enrich the in- 
tellectual exchanges and solitary inquiries. 
They should never be a mere personal state- 



ment by the architect or a clever display of 
technical ingenuity or artistic fashion. 

Good campus architecture is necessarily 
subordinate and integral. New structures 
should be thoughtful, artful and handsome 
but fitting and modest. No planner or presi- 
dent should ever hire a world-famous or 
“hot” architect just to have one of “his” build- 
ings decorate the campus, though even great 
institutions like Harvard (with Corbusier) 
and Cornell (see illustration 1) have fallen 
into this status-seeking desire. 

Scale: the critical element 

In a letter to L.W. Tazewell in 1805 Thomas 
Jefferson wrote: 

The greatest hazard for new colleges will be 
their overbuilding themselves. Large buildings 
are always ugly, inconvenient, exposed to acci- 
dent of fire. . A. small building for the school 
and lodging for each professor is best . .con- 
nected by covered ways out of which the rooms 
of students should open. . .In fact an university 
should not be a building but a v illag e 

That each campus should be an “aca- 
demical village” was one of Jefferson’s finest 
architectural insights. Higher learning is an 
intensely personal enterprise, with young 
scholars working closely with other scholars, 
and students sharing and arg uing about 
ideas, religious beliefs, unusual facts, and 
feelings. A human scale is imperative, a scale 




Illustration 1 . “Signature" biddings create an uneasy alliance with the older structures on campus, as 
this addition at Cornell University shows. 
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Illustration 2. Harvard’s “Yard,” built in colonial times, is typical of the semi-enclosed pedestrian spaces 
that have become the hallmark of American campus architecture. 




that enhances collegiafity, friendships, collab- 
orations on research. 

To a remarkable extent, American col- 
leges and universities have followed Jeffer- 
son’s advice, not just in the semi-enclosed 
intimacy of Harvard Yard (see illustration 2) 
and famous “lawn” design of Jefferson’s Uni- 
versity of Virginia but also in 19th and 20th 
century campuses, even in urban areas. 
With Rockefeller largess, the University of 
Chicago built quadrangles in south Chicago. 
In 1884 Temple University erected an en- 
clave in a working class neighborhood in 
northeastern Philadelphia to provide a 
“street car college” alternative to the artisto- 
cratic University of Pennsylvania that Ben- 
jamin Fr anklin helped start. McKim, Mead, 
and White, fresh from work at the University 
of Virginia, constructed a whole new campus 




in upper Manhattan for Columbia University 
that had Italianate baronial style and density 
but maintained a human scale with largely 
enclosed green spaces. Elsewhere in New 
York City, the citizens built free-tuition 
CCNY and Brooklyn College for future intel- 
lectual leaders; and to this day Brooklyn Col- 
lege is a charming oasis in a crowded neigh- 
borhood. And in California, the post-war 
University of California at Santa Cruz tried to 
create a human-scale, village-like atmos- 
phere at a campus designed for 15,000 or so 
students. 

One of the continuing debates in campus 
architectural circles is about the appropriate 
style for a campus: Gothic, Greco-Roman, 
Georgian, 19th-century stone, or modem. Is 
there a proper building style for colleges? 

Well, Jefferson designed Virginia’s build- 
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Illustration 3. Style is often a reflection of values. Thomas Jefferson’s University of Virginia emulated 
the architecture of democratic Greece and republican Rome, whose values he revered. 



mgs in a neo-classical style to reflect the val- 
ues of democratic Greece and republican 
Rome. (See illustration 3.) But Yale, in the 
late 19th century, tore down its colonial brick 
dormitories to replace them, under the influ- 
ence of John Ruskin’s theories, with the 
“only proper. Gothic style;” and numer ous 
other universities also decided that the medi- 
eval cloister was a more appropriate style for 
semi-reclusive scholars. In 1922 the Univer- 
sity of Colorado adopted an Italian hill-town 
style using rose-colored sandstone from the 
nearby Rocky Mountains and red tile roofs to 
reflect its location in the foothills of the 
Rockies. 

Scale, not style , is the 
essential element in good 
campus design . 

A favorite of architectural explorers is 
Rice University in Texas. The architectural 
firm of Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, hav- 
ing successfully employed a soaring Gothic 



style at Princeton and West Point, invented a 
wholly new style during a Mediterranean 
cruise by Cram. Ralph Adams Cram reports 
in his autobiography, “I reassembled all the 
elements from southern France and Italy, 
Dalmatia, the Peloponnesus, Byzantium, 
Anatolia, Syria, Sicily, and Spain and set my- 
self the task of creating a measurable new 
style.” To his credit. Cram succeeded in 
combining these far-flung influences into a 
creditable and visually pleasing college style. 
The Rice campus, in the words of biologist 
Julian Huxley, who taught at Rice from 1912 
to 1916, is an extraordinary spectacle, as of 
places in a fairy story.” 

I believe the style of the camp us build- 
ings is important; but style is not so impor- 
tant as the village-like atmosphere of all the 
buildings and their contained spaces. Univer- 
sity leaders must insist that architects they 
hire design on a warm, human scale. Scale, 
not style, is the essential element in good 
campus design. Of course, if an inviting, 
charming campus enclosure can be combined 
with excellent, stylish buildings so much the 
better. 

Possibly the most instructive and inspir- 
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Illustration 4. Eero Sarrinen’s design for the Cranbrook Schools and Academy of Art in Michigan is a 
brilliant example of an urban, modem version of the traditional academic village. 



mg example of 20th-century college architec- 
ture 'was created by the Finnish-born archi- 
tect and dty planner Eiiel Saarinen in the 
1930s at the Cranbrook Academy of Art in 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, where Saarinen 
was director. Saarinen combined Bauhaus 
modernity, traditional building materials, su- 
perb urban design, landscaping, sculpture, 
and the uniquely American idea of a college 



campus to compose a contemporary aca- 
demic village. (See illustration 4.) In the 
words of the architectural critic Wolf von 
Eckart, 

Saarmpn achieved unity by finking buildings in a 
web of walkways, passages, courts, terraces, 
stairs, and walks. He invites us to strofl in this 
compact, intricate, almost medieval townscape. 
At the end of each vista, a sculpture or other 
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mustration 5. Even with fairly good individual buildings, as at the University of Hartford, the lack of 
respect for traditional campus forms and spaces inhibits the sense of an academic environment. 



point of interest draws us from one place to the 
next. Cranbrook’s crescendo is the classic 
grand peristyle. . .with fountains in front and 
back, splashing Swedish sculptor Carl Mines’ 
sensuous bronzes. 

A campus that has handsome individual 
buildings but does not have a tidy web of 



buildings, relatively enclosed spaces, and a 
village-like human scale seems uninviting, 
cold, haphazard. (See illustration 5.) But 
even a campus that has a melange of building 
styles, as at Princeton, but is reasonably 
well assembled, can be alluring and condu- 
cive to important, cooperative academic 
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work. Miami of Ohio doesn’t have a single 
outstanding piece of architecture but is one 
of the country’s most beautiful campuses, 
with a memorable ambiance. And UCLA, in 
the populated area just west of Beverly Hills, 



The village-like university 
campus is a unique 
American architectural 
invention. 



with eight parking garages at the campus 
edges, has a delightful, semi-tropical pedes- 
trian quality despite its high-rise buildings 
and lack of distinguished individual buildings. 

The enigma of delight 

As I said earlier, the third imperative for 
campus planners, the special aesthetic of 
campus architecture, or the element of de- 
light, is the hardest to define. It is the resi- 
due that is left after you have walked through 
a college campus, a sense that you have 
been in a special place and some of its en- 
chantment has rubbed off on you. It is what 
visitors feel as they enjoy the treasures 
along the Washington Mali, or others feel 
after leaving Carnegie Hall, Longwood Gar- 
dens in southeastern Pennsylvania, Chartres 
Cathedral, the Piazza San Marco in Venice, 
or the Grand Canyon. 

On a college campus the delight is gen- 
erated by private garden spaces to con- 
verse, by chapel bells at noon or on each 
hour, by gleaming white columns and grand 
stairways, by hushed library interiors, by 
shiny gymnasiums and emerald playing 
fields, by poster-filled dormitory suites, by a 
harmony of windows and roofs, and by flow- 
ering trees and diagonal paths across a huge 
lawn. The poet Schiller once said that a re- 
ally good poem is like the soft click of a well- 
made box when it is being closed. A great 
campus infuses with that kind of 
satisfaction. 

Campus facilities planners need to be 
sure that the architects they choose are able 



to incorporate surprise, touches of whimsy, 
elegance, rapture, and wonder into their 
constructions. This special campus aesthetic 
is definitely not a frill. It is what graduates 
remember decades after they have left the 
college, and what often prompts them to 
contribute money to perpetuate the delight. 
It is what captures high school juniors and 
their parents in their summer pilgrimages by 
automobile to numerous college campuses to 
select those two or three institutions to 
which they will apply. 

The importance of guidelines 

I think the best way to preserve the peculiar 
values of the American college campus is 
through a three-pronged effort. 

The first is to recognize that the viDage- 
Eke university campus is a unique American 
architectural creation. No other nation has 
adopted the “academical village” as an archi- 
tectural and landscaping form, though the an- 
cient Oxbridge colleges came close. 

Academic leaders should become more 
knowledgeable about the distinctiveness of 
their garden communities and more proud of 
and assertive about maintaining the values of 
this inventive form.* 

Second, universities should have a 
broadly representative and expert blue-rib- 
bon committee to watch over all new con- 
struction, not leave it to the vice president 
for administration, a facilities planner, or a 
trustee committee. The campus environ- 
ment should be guarded and enhanced as 
carefully as the quality of the faculty. 

Third, each college and university 
should draw up a set of design guidelines to 
help it become a patron who can list what is 
essential in its campus architecture. These 
guidelines will differ from campus to campus, 
but nearly all institutions should include con- 
cern for the three fundamentals: academic 



* “The American campus possesses qualities and 
functions different from those of any other type 
of architecture or built environment. . . .It is like 
a city. . .But it is not exactly a city; it requires a 
special kind of physical coherence and continu- 
ity.” Turner, Campus: An American Planning 
Tradition, p. 304. 
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Illustration 6. At Yale, Eero Saarinen’s Morse-Stiles colleges created an intimate, medieval-like enclo- 
sure at the edge of a campus facing a commercial street. 




purpose, human scale, and a special campus 
aesthetic. Architects can design more effec- 
tively and sympathetically if they understand 
the expectations of the coDege. 

To be more specific, let me list what I 
think are the kind of design guidelines that 
universities should have in place. 



The campus environment 
should he guarded and 
enhanced as carefully as 
the quality of the faculty . 



1. New campus buildings should be sub- 
ordinate to the camp us spaces in which they 
participate, be they quadrangles, malls, or 
streets. 

2. There should be a hierarchy of 
spaces, from large to successively smaller 
units Likewise, buildings should have a hier- 
archy of size; no tall buildings should be 
placed directly among smaller ones. 

3. Campus spaces should be thought of 
as outdoor rooms, in which buildings are the 
walls, lawns and walkways the floor, and 
trees and sky the ceiling. Each space should 
be considered a place of destination as well 
as a space to pass through. (See illustration 
6 .) 
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4. To maintain a human scale, the ability 
of the human eye to recognize objects and 
activities should be respected. Since the eye 
can recognize facial expressions up to a dis- 
tance of 40 feet and faces at 80 feet, but 
cannot identify most objects beyond 450 
feet, intimate campus spaces should not be 
wider than 80 feet across, and civic spaces 
should not be larger than 450 feet across. 
Monu ment a l spaces require 3,500 feet or 
more across.* 

5. A pedestrian precinct must be pre- 
served, with only smaller buildings in the 
precinct. Larger building volumes should be 
set back from the pedestrian precinct to 
avoid overwhelming scale, giant shadows, 
and blinding reflections from large buil ding 
facades. 

6. ‘Signature* b uildings are discouraged. 
AD new construction should be in some ways 
harmonious with the rest of the ca mp u s ar- 
chitecture through the use of scale, fenestra- 
tion, materials, design, roof, or other uniting 
elements. 

7. The landscape should be treated with 
as much respect as the buildings. The choice 
of trees, shrubs, flowers, and ground covers 
should be employed expertly to enhance co- 
herence, create vistas, and provide delight 
“Prettifying” landscape scenes in a manner 
more appropriate to a private home should 
be avoided. 



* A useful guide, with delightful drawings, is Paul 
Spreiregen, Urban Design: The Architecture of 
Towns and Cities (McGraw-Hill, 1965). 



8. Avoid “dead” walls. Light and shadow 
should be introduced in the design of the 
exteriors of the building. 

9. Symbolic architecture is welcome. 
Columns, arched entrance ways, covered 
walks, fountains, ramps, and stairs should 
enrich the architectural environment of the 
university. 

10. The visual sensations of scholar-pe- 
destrians should be the ultimat e measure- 
ment of design satisfaction. 



The visual sensations of 
scholar-pedestrians should 
he the ultimate 
measurement of design 
satisfaction . 



This list of desiderata could be doubled. 
And it might be modified to reflect the cli- 
matic setting, urban proximi t y , and institu- 
tional mission of your own college or univer- 
sity. But each institution should have in place 
a set of architectural guidelines so that archi- 
tects unfamiliar with the unique require- 
ments of campus architecture do not violate 
the values of this di s tincti v e American 
creation. 

American campus architecture is too im- 
portant to be left to architects. ■ 



Students need a place to hang out. 
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MakingCollege a 
Great Place to Talk 

Ray Oldenburg 




T wo problems especially seem 
to be plaguing the nation’s col- 
leges and universities. One is 
the so-called “crisis in commu- 
nity,” manifesting itself in ris- 
ing campus crime rates, sexual 
harassment, ethnic and racial hostilities, 
dormitory and other property damage, sub- 
stance abuse, apathy, and a decline in civil- 
ity (Carnegie Foundation 1990). 

The other problem is that higher 
education’s teaching process is said to be 
yielding a faulty product Curriculum 
changes, increased tutoring, new science 
labs, and bigger libraries seem to have ac- 
complished little. Colleges therefore need 
to revitalize their learning community, 
bringing persons of all kinds together more 
often, and they need to find a way to in- 
crease learning around and outside the 
classrooms so that the campus ambiance is 
a more intellectual one. 



Ray Oldenburg is professor of sociology at the 
University of West Florida in Pensacola. A 
graduate of Mankato State University with a 
Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota, he 
taught at Minnesota and the University of Ne- 
vada before joining the West Florida faculty. He 
is the author of articles on urban and informal 
public life and The Great Good Place: Cafes, Cof- 
fee Shops, Community Centers, Beauty Parlors, 
General Stores, Bars, and Hangouts (1989). 



As a sociologist of community life, I 
suggest a giant step toward improving both 
problems can be taken if higher education’s 
leaders and faculty would pay more atten- 
tion to promoting better talk among stu- 
dents, and if architects and planners would 
provide better places for students to “hang 
out” Great conversation, abundant joyous, 
earnest talk, is indispensable in academe. 
Without it we create diligent students but 
not intellectuals. As one scholar put it 

Intellectuals are created only where people 
feel a commitment to public life and a duty to 
speak to that public. Dedicated newspaper- 
men may chase down stories and dog down a 
hot lead; that does not make them intellec- 
tuals...Professors, theologians, jurists may fol- 
low the exacting standards of their profes- 
sion, may be honored and revered. But if they 
feel no moral duty to speak out about public 
concerns, broad questions which touch a 
broad public, they are not intellectuals. Only a 
place with a great public life can create intel- 
lectuals. That kind of place makes the ordi- 
nary into the extraordinary, the extraordinary 
into genius (Kahn 1987, 116). 

Learning, talk, and hangouts 

At the risk of simplifying the learning pro- 
cess, I suggest that learning takes place in 
three contexts. There is the classroom, 
where experts impart knowledge to novices 
and instruct them. There is private reflec- 
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tion: reading and reflection, writing and re- 
flection, imagining and reflection. Call it 
contemplation, pondering, or thought, it 
takes place in quiet rooms, quiet libraries, 
quiet outdoor places, and during quiet 
walks and travels. And there is conversation 
with others, especially with one’s peers, but 
also with people who are different younger, 
older, richer, poorer, wilder, funnier, more 
political, less educated. It is often talk that is 
boisterous, noisy, and heated. 

Of the three, the classroom gets inordi- 
nate attention for obvious reasons. After all 
it is the professors’ realm. But I submit that 
conversation, great talk, may be nearly as 
important as the preoccupation with class- 



Conversation contributes 
as much to community 
and personal growth as it 
does to learning. 



room instruction. Most colleges neglect to 
plan adequately for informal discussions, 
for hangouts, for gathering places on cam- 
pus. European exchange students I en- 
counter often register disappointment with 
American university students because they 
appear to be so poor at intellectual discus- 
sions and debates and lack an appetite for 
them. I’m reminded of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s famous essay on conversation, 
in which he laments Americans’ failure to 
avail themselves of the “power of their com- 
panions” (1932). Participating in a superb 
conversation is like reading a fine novel or 
essay, so good hangouts are as vital to col- 
leges as a good library. 

I recall one class I taught in research 
methods, which met in a room across the 
hall from a student lounge. It also met right 
after the lunch hour. Students would gather 
on their own an hour early, bringing sand- 
wiches with them, to discuss their assign- 
ments and my course’s subject matter. At 
mid-term time, one young man informed 
me, to my chagrin, that he was learning 




more in the lounge than in my class. At the 
end of the term, the grades in this class 
were higher than those I usually give; this 
student group really comprehended the 
material better then most Too many cam- 
puses do not tap into the power of one’s 
companions. The auxiliary power of peer 
discussion, of informal conversation is too 
important to ignore. . 

Articulating what one is learning has 
real benefits. Talking about the information 
and ideas strengthens one’s grasp of it 
while putting the grasp to a test Can a stu- 
dent clearly state the case? Can she defend 
it against critics, and answer questions relat- 
ing to it? And listeners not only test; they 
supplement, offering illustrations, personal 
experiences, other sources, embellish- 
ments, as well as an occasional bon mot or 
witticism. They encourage the learner by 
their very willingness to talk about the sub- 
ject in detail. 

Woodrow Wilson, when he was presi- 
dent of Princeton wrote: 

The real intellectual life of a body of under- 
graduates, if there be any, manifests itself, not 
in the classroom but in what they do and talk 
of and set before themselves as their favorite 
objects between classes and lectures. You will 
see the true life of a college...where youths 
get together and let themselves go upon their 
favorite themes — in the effect their studies 
have upon them when no compulsion of any 
kind is upon them, and (when) they are not 
thinking to be called to a reckoning of what 
they know (Wilson 1909). 

I speak, therefore I am 

Conversation contributes as much to com- 
munity and personal growth as it does to 
learning. Community life is shaped all over 
the world in hangouts: the French cafe, the 
Arabian coffeehouse, the Italian tabema, 
the German bierstube, the country store of 
earlier America, the ghetto bar, the well- 
designed college student union, and the 
college’s fraternities and sororities. 

Righteous reformers and dictators 
have never liked seeing people hanging 
around on street comers, in ice cream par- 
lors, beer cellars, barber shops, children’s 
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playgrounds, and other public places. Our 
culture seems to disdain the use of time for 
hanging out, for released conversation and 
banter. But great hangouts break down so- 
cial barriers and prejudices, develop one’s 
personality and character, and enrich our 
understanding of life in all its variety. While 
formal associations— of law students, of 
African-American students, of young Re- 
publicans, Baptists, or socialists, of chemi- 
cal engineering professors — tend to narrow 
and restrict human exchanges, excellent 
hangouts serve to expand one’s association 
with people of many backgrounds, inter- 
ests, and viewpoints. The emphasis is on 
the quality of talk, not on social status, reli- 
gion, or age. At better hangouts, the charm 
and flavor of one’s personality, irrespective 
of his or her station in life is what counts. 
Stories, twinkling eyes, back-slapping, and 
an ability to laugh and express compassion 
for troubles are essential, not university 
degrees or majors. Every topic of discus- 
sion is a trapeze for the exercise and dis- 
play of wit, of style. By emphasizing style 
over vocabulary, hangout conversation in- 
creases the egalitarian values. 

Great hangouts also allow college stu- 
dents to try out new personalities and they 
teach manners of a democratic kind. In the 
classroom, at campus meetings, or at 
home, students need to assume an ex- 
pected role. But hangouts provide freedom 
from social roles and expected demeanors. 
In meeting places, those of us who are not 
singers, comedians, orators, psychologists, 
political activists, hustlers, or planners may 
become them. It’s a wonderful stage be- 
cause the audience appreciates amateur 
actors no matter how bad the act 

Hangouts enforce a democratic eti- 
Qustts too. One cannot be s bore, six in- 
suiter of others (except in jest), an egotist 
or braggart or a monopolizer of talk. What- 
ever interrupts conversation’s lively flow is 
ruinous, be it a horde of barbaric fellow stu- 
dents, angry outbursts, or music turned up 
too loud (even Bach or Mozart), making 
talk inaudible. Fellowship has its rules. 

In Santa Barbara, California, there is a 
tavern called “The English Department,” 



which is operated by a man who did not get 
tenure. He has listened to talk in seminars, 
classrooms, offices, and university meet- 
ings, but to him the talk in his tavern is bet- 
ter. “listen to these people,” he said of the 
students, staff, faculty, and townspeople 
who were his customers, “they are all inter- 
ested in what they are saying. There’s 
genuine inquiry here.” (The English De- 
partment 1982) 

Requirements for hanging out 

Meeting places off campus are often as im- 
portant for learning and community as 
those on campus. While a graduate student 
at the University of Chicago, Elijah Ander- 
son gradually gained admission to the 
circle of regulars at a nearby bar and liquor 
store called Jelly’s. The predominantly 
black bar was not held in high regard, yet 
to be accepted there one had to be em- 
ployed, treat other people “right,” have a 
strong character, be of some “count” 




CollegestudentsintheUniversityofPennsyl- 
vania’s Houston Hall, one of the oldest stu- 
dent centers in America. 
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(rather than be “no count” like a pusher), 
and be interesting to have around. Jelly’s 
gave young Anderson “a chance to be.” He 
wrote, “Other settings, especially those 
identified with the wider society, with its 
strange, impersonal standards and evalua- 
tions, are not really so important for gaining 
a sense of personal self-worth as are the 
settings attended by friends and other 
neighborhood people.” (Anderson 1976, 1) 
Hangouts have certain requirements. 
They should be easy to get to. You 
shouldn’t need an automobile to get there. 
They are likely to be older structures on 
campus or near the campus. Students will 






Great hangouts allow 
students to try out new 
personalities. 



often battle fiercely to get into the older 
residence halls, to keep a long-time sports 
saloon from being razed, and to prefer an- 
cient feeding holes (“the tables down at 
Morey’s”). At a recent meeting of univer- 
sity architects, one campus planner told me 
his sad story of building a modem, well-lit, 
multi-million dollar student center that the 
students were boycotting. They detested its 
“Howard Johnson” ambiance and resented 
even more the loss of their old, dimly lit 
haunt The planner said the old place re- 
minded him of “the catacombs of 
Domitilla,” complete with bad air. But the 
university students felt the place had char- 
acter, history, and was uniquely theirs. 

Great hangouts are often connected 
with what Emerson called “our institutions 
of daily necessity,” namely eating and 
drinking. Growing undergraduates love to 
munch, graze, and nibble; and college and 
university students do more drinking than 
any other category of people of comparable 
size in the United States. Universities need 
to pay careful attention to dining halls, 
snack places, and rathskellers. 

Too few campus planners and decision- 
makers are sufficiently mindful of the rituals 



of table talk. Dining halls should have round 
tables and long tables for group eating and 
conversation, and have an inviting interior 
design that encourages students to linger, 
rather than eat and run. The recent invasion 
of fast-food franchises and vending machines 
in academe is destructive of good talk. 

The specialness of college places 

Civilizations throughout history have built 
gathering places from public baths, market 
squares, and river docks to inns, pool halls, 
and gymnasiums. But since World War II 
Americans have been building new, sterile, 
suburban “edge cities” (Fishman 1990; 
Norris, etaL 1990; Garreau 1991) and aban- 
doning or tearing down many of the great 
urban and country hangouts. Men’s dubs, 
lodges, famous saloons, beauty parlors, 
granges, public playgrounds and sand lots, 
ice cream parlors and the like are disap- 
pearing. Some new suburban develop- 
ments don’t even have sidewalks. We are 
impoverishing our community life 
(Scitovsky 1966; Oldenburg 1989), with 
fewer and fewer places for people to gather. 

Colleges and universities, however, are 
like towns or small cities. They can remain 
a geographical community. Students eat, 
sleep, work, drink, study, play, walk, and 
socialize — all on the same acreage. Unlike 
the larger society, the American college 
and university retains the stuff of active 
community life, of places with lively argu- 
ment, conversation, and boisterous talk. 
Campuses can be a little Paris, Vienna, 
Greenwich Village, or Shanghai, striking all 
who visit them as a great place to talk, to 
meet people of many kinds, to experiment 
with new personas. 

But this requires that campus plan- 
ners, deans, and faculty understand the 
critical importance of hangouts, great good 
places to meet, talk, and linger. Colleges 
should pay greater attention to places for 
talk: residence hall suites with a common 
room, student lounges, dining halls and 
snack bars, bookstores, local taverns and 
pizza parlors, outdoor cafes, conversation 
nooks, and gardens outdoors on the cam- 
pus grounds and indoors too, student 



centers, generous lobbies in all classroom 
buildings, the faculty club, conversation 
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Campus planners and 
architects must under- 
stand the critical impor- 
tance of hangouts. 






pits in the library, benches in the classroom 
halls and along outdoor walkways, frater- 
nity and sorority houses, television rooms, 
and games rooms for Ping-Pong, billiards, 
and card-playing. 

Some years ago I helped plan a student 
center, and managed to get a room included 
for playing cards. To my dismay the dean of 
students installed video games there. So in- 
stead of conviviality and repartee the room 
added to the already excessive individual- 
ism and isolation, and became a source of 
“revenue.” Educators would do well to no- 
tice how returning alumni love to visit the 
old hangouts of their student years. Gradu- 
ates recall the good times and the education 
they received there. 

We assess colleges and universities by 
many criteria. Higher education probably 
should add the quality of its student hang- 



outs and the strength and exuberance of its 
community to the criteria. Real intellectuals 
will ask, “How good is the conversation?” ■ 
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Why colleges must renovate their classrooms , 
and how it should be done. 

Classrooms for the 
21stCentuiy 

Michael Owu 



D uring tiie past 20 years or so the 
mix of large lecture rooms, 
small seminar rooms, and me- 
dium-sized classrooms has 
changed. Professors and stu- 
dents now want to be closer to 
each other during instruction. Dependence 
on a chalkboard is being replaced by new 
audio-visual techniques usingfilm, computer 
projection, and slide projectors. We nowknow 
more about acoustics and lighting. New fur- 
niture designs have changed the way we sit 
Yet many classrooms in America’s colleges 
and universities were built 35 or 70 years ago 
and have changed relatively little. Colleges 
seldom budgetfor classroom renovations on 
a regular basis. 

The typical undergraduate spends as 
many as 400 hours a year in classrooms. Of 
course learning also occurs in faculty offices, 
but the rooms where students meet with 
their teachers are central to effective instruc- 
tion and higher learning. College classrooms 
deserve more than a half-century-old chalk- 
board and two dozen old wooden chairs on a 
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bare floor. The time has come to convert 
antiquated classrooms into warm, attractive 
arenas that maximize student growth. Mod- 
ernizing America’s college classrooms may 
be one of the top priorities of the nextdecade. 

Classrooms should be carefully designed 
to support the teaching style of the better 
instructors and to reduce distractions to a 
minimum. Good chalkboards are important, 
but so are the size and shape of the room, the 
lighting, the color of the finishes, the sight 
lines to the board and projection screen, the 
floor covering, and several other elements. 
The state of knowledge about classroom de- 
sign has recently reached a point where cam- 
pus planners can now assist professors sub- 
stantially in their teaching efforts. 

How can educational planners help insti- 
tutions modernize their classrooms? After 
preparing for such renovations at my institu- 
tion (MIT) and researching the subject for 
years, I believe there is a seven-step strategy 
that planners should follow. 

1. Conduct a survey and inventory of all 
teaching spaces. 

2. Carry out a utilization study to evaluate 
how classrooms are currently used, and 
how they match current teaching require- 
ments. 

3. Assess faculty and student requirements 
and their preferences through interviews 
and questionnaires. 
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4. Develop the design criteria for seminars, 
classrooms, and lecture halls. 

5. Calculate estimates for the costs of reno- 
vating each of the rooms. 

6. Devise a program of renovation, with a 
financially realistic sequence of improve- 
ments. 

7. Review regularly the teaching styles, spe- 
cific program and course enrollments, and 
college teaching policies to monitor 
changes in classroom needs on campus. 

The classroom inventory 

The first step is to conduct a physical survey 
which counts, measures, and evaluates the 
physical elements of each teaching space. 
The survey should include room dimensions, 
finishes, furniture, room arrangements, con- 
ventional equipment, utilities, lighting, win- 
dow treatment, ventilation, noise level, safely 
features, and audio-visual equipment 

In addition to these objective measure- 
ments, it is useful to assign a rating to each 
space as a guide to measuring the overall 
quality of the classroom. In a survey con- 
ducted at MIT (Vindasius 1987), a rating 



scale of 1 to 5 was used, with the worst rooms 
for teaching rate 1, the best 5. MIT’s survey 
revealed that 66 percent of the 154 general- 
purpose teaching spaces were rated 3 or 



The typical undergraduate 
spends as many as 400 
hours a year in classrooms. 



below (Figure 1). Most of the worst class- 
rooms were located in buildings built be 
tween 1913 and 1937. Most commonly, these 
classrooms were characterized by a stark, 
half-century-old environment, with poor light- 
ing, old chalkboards, unsightly finishes, and 
HVAC systemsthat were worn, broken, and/ 
or shabby in appearance. But even class- 
rooms built more recently lacked the atten- 
tion to detail required for effective teaching. 

How are the rooms used? 

The next step is to conduct a utilization study. 
Such a study measures the degree to which 
classrooms are actually used compared to 




Survey Rating 

Figure 1 . In MITs classroom survey, 66 percent of the rooms rated 3 or below in quality. 
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their total possible use. (WICHE has issued 
a useful manual for calculating classroom 
u tilizati on rates.) Three indicators should be 
measured: 

• Scheduling, which describes the hours in 
use as a percentage of a 40-hour week; 

• Net utilization, which describes the initially- 
assigned occupancy as a percentage of the 
total capacity of each room; 

• Fullness, which portrays how “full” a room is 
when is it occupied by students. 

You need to be careful in interpreting the 
results of the utilization study. You will prob- 
ably find utilization to be surprisingly low, as 
we did at MIT. This has several causes. One 
is the presence of limited-use classrooms 
such as science laboratories, engineering 
classrooms, architecture studios, and ma- 
chine-filled rooms for technology courses. 



Classroom design has 
reached a point where 
planners can now assist 
professors. 



Another cause is that most faculty prefer 
teaching in the middle of the day, between 10 
a.m. and 3 p.m. and universities often cater to 
faculty preferences. Also, colleges with an 
abundance of elective courses are likely to 
have a low rate of room utilization. And, 
classrooms located in remote areas and those 
in very poor condition are likely to be 
underutilized. Faculty will be reluctant to 
teach there, and students will not want to 
attend classes there. 

What we found at MIT was that we had 
too many large classrooms and too few smaller 
seminar rooms for the mix of courses taught 
at MIT today. Specifically, half the course- 
hours taught were in seminar-sized classes 
with enrollments of fewer than 20 people. Yet 
only 16 percent of the Institute’s classrooms 
were seminar rooms for 20 or so students. At 
the other end, nearly one-third of the 
Institute’s classrooms seated 40 to 60 stu- 
dents whereas only 7 percent of our course 
hours had enrollments of 40 to 60 students. 

1 06 



Generally, there has been a trend to 
smaller classes in U.S. higher education in 
the past few decades. However, this trend 
could be reversed in the 1990s and beyond as 
very tight finances force colleges to reverse 
the tendency toward course proliferation and 
highly specialized, boutique courses with 
tiny enrollments. 



We found we had too many 
large classrooms and too 
few smaller seminar rooms. 



Interviewing for preferences 

The third step is to interview faculty mem- 
bers and students as well as asking them to 
respond to questions about classroom pref- 
erences through conventional survey instru- 
ments. Interviews at MIT revealed that both 
faculty and students had a strong interest in 
creating warmer, more intimate, and more 
attractive classroom spaces that promote fac- 
ulty-student exchanges. 

Interviews at other colleges and univer- 
sities may reveal a desire for terraced lecture 
halls, better audio-visual equipment, elimina- 
tion of the pale green walls that seem to be 
prevalent at some campuses, better chairs, 
more evening classes, improved display 
boards, and carpeted, attractive seminar 
rooms that encourage lively discussions. 

Designing tomorrow’s classrooms 

Fourth, your college will need to develop 
criteria for thedesign and renovation of class- 
rooms and lecture halls. This is a very impor- 
tant step that will most likely determine the 
learning environment for your institution for 
the next half century. 

You will need to display a balance in the 
design criteria. On the one hand a number of 
standards can be used as a starting point, 
such as those employed at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz (Brase 1988) , or Penn- 
sylvania State University (Allen 1991). And 
architectural experts on office, restaurant, 
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and school design might be consulted. On 
the other hand, each college or university 
needs to create its own standards that reflect 
the needs and preferences of its own faculty, 
students, and administrators and the 
institution’s traditions and financial ability to 
make changes. 

I believe that classroom design should 
be grouped into four categories: physical 
considerations, environmental factors, furni- 
ture, and audio-visual equipment 

Each of the four categories of design 
criteria should satisfy the following four de- 
sign requirements. 

Function. The classroom must be able to 
function effectively for the type of instruction 
to be carried out within its walls. A classroom 
used to teach physics needs to accommodate 
live demonstrations whereas a classroom 
used for music performance must have a 
completely different set of criteria. A general 
purpose classroom has to be able to satisfy a 
range of teaching styles. 

Focus. The room should focus the 
student's attention on the instructor, screen, 
and presentation area. Afocused room makes 
it easier for teachers to convey information, 
communicate energy and enthusiasm, and 
elicit questions and challenges. Focus is 
achieved through an arrangement of archi- 
tectural elements, proper acoustics and light- 
ing, and the absence of visual distractions. 

Flexibility. Because many classrooms 
have multiple uses, they must be flexible 
enough to seat 50 students while making a 
20-student class seem comfortable in the 
same room. And most classrooms need to 
permit lectures as well as slide presentations 
with note taking. Flexibility is also necessary 
to accommodate changes in the technology 
of teaching over the next 20-30 years. 

Aesthetics. Attention to aesthetics allows 
students to enjoy their classroom encoun- 
ters, and feel like learning. Attractive class- 
rooms lend dignity to the learning process, 
and announce silently that the cultivation of 
the mind is a beautiful and dramatic activity. 
Mean and dingy classrooms — especially if 
the athletic facilities and art center are hand- 
some — suggest that classroom teaching is a 
lesser enterprise. Attention to form, line, color, 



texture, and variety can be achieved at rela- 
tively little additional cost and a tremendous 
return on the investment 

With these designrequirementsinmind, 
planners can work on the four categories of 
classroom design. 

First, physical considerations. Faculty mem- 
bers need to engage students; so raised plat- 
forms for the teachers should be avoided, even 
in the largest lecture halls. Instructional space 
should be level, or below that of the students. 

To improve sight lines and sound trans- 
mission, floors should be tiered in all the 
larger lecture halls. Light-frame construction 
can be used to build over existing flat floors 
usually. Ceilings should be not less than ten 
feet high, and should be angled at the front of 
the room to better project sound to the rear 
(Figure 2). 



Mean and dingy classrooms 
suggest that teaching 
is a lesser enterprise. 



Entrance doors should always be located 
at the rear of the room, not at the front where 
latecomers can disturb the class in progress. 
Vision or see-through panels should be in- 
stalled in all doors to allow students to check 
whether they have the right class or whether 
the classroom is in use. The vision panels 
should be narrow to reduce the spillage of 
light from the hallway lights during video 
shows in class. If the doorway cannot be 
relocated, it may be necessary to reorient the 
room 90 or 180 degrees during renovations. 

Second, environmentalfactors. Acoustics 
and lighting have an enormous influence on 
the classroom experience, "but are often ne- 
glected in the design of classrooms. Good 
acoustic design must control the sounds and 
voices in the room so that they are heard 
easily and accurately, and it must prevent 
unwanted background or outside noise from 
intruding. 

In small classrooms modest acoustic 
treatment may be required. But in medium- 
sized and larger classrooms good acoustics 
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probably require the introduction of tapered 
sidewallsandanangledfrontwall (Figure3). 
There should be acoustically reflective sur- 
faces at the front of the room and acoustically 
absorbent surfaces at the rear. 

The importance of lighting 
in classrooms cannot he 
overemphasized. 



In rooms of any size, I strongly recom- 
mend carpeting to absorb unwanted sounds 
such as the sound of chairs being moved or 
feet being shuffled. Anti-static carpeting 
should be used in rooms that use equipment 
with magnetic tape and memory. Other 
sources of unwanted noise — squeaky chair 
arms, rattling windows — should be identi- 
fied and fixed or replaced. 

As for lighting, its importance for class- 
rooms cannot be overemphasized. Most class- 
rooms at U.S. colleges and universities are 
lighted horribly, with a few blue-white fluo- 



rescent panels stuck up on the ceiling. With 
the desire by faculty and students for a warmer 
atmosphere and the increased use of over- 
head, slide, video, and computer projection 
during classes, classroom lighting design 
needs far greater attention. 

Most important, each student’s ability to 
take notes needs to be maintained at all times. 
(A light-level of two foot-candles is sufficient 
for college students.) The best way to achieve 
this is by using incandescent downlights 
which can be dimmed over the entire seating 
area, and a series of additional fixtures for 
general purpose lighting, chalkboard lighting 
up front, podium lighting, and special instruc- 
tional space lighting as needed. A set of in- 
candescent lights over the instructor’s area 
should illumine the chalkboard or science 
presentation tables. If fluorescent fixtures are 
used, soft-white bulbs should be used. Re- 
cessed fixtures are preferable, and fixtures 
should be placed at the periphery of rooms as 
well as at the ceiling center. 

Almost as important as the lighting are 
the lighting controls. 

Controls should be simple to use, very 
clearly labeled, and conveniently located. Usu- 



Angled front walls 
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Figure 2. Research is revealing the ideal classroom design. 
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ally, controls should be located at room en- 
trance (at the rear) , in the projection booth if 
there is one, and at the instructional space in 
the front of the room so that the teacher can 
adjust the lighting. Also, lightfrom outside the 
room needs to be controlled. Sunlight spilling 
into the room can wash out projected images, 
so blackout shades or blinds are imperative. 

Then there is the need to control heating 
and cooling to make students comfortable. 
Thermostats in the classrooms should keep 
temperatures at 65-68° F in winter and at 
72-74° F in summer. Humidity levels 
should, if possible, be maintained at close to 
50 percent If there are windows, they should 
be capable of being opened in spring and fall. 

Third, the furniture. I think a college is 
wise to invest in durable, high-quality fur- 
nishings rather than cheaper, plastic chairs 
and metal tables. Initial costs will be higher, 
but the payoff in wear, comfort, and aesthet- 
ics makes better furniture a smarter choice 
for the long run. 

Forlargerlecturehalls (and even smaller 
ones) and for seminar rooms, continuous 
writing surfaces for the students should be 



used. Tables provide students with more 
room to spread out their materials and are 



Chairs should be 
upholstered and writing 
arms should be at least 
130 -square-inches. 



more suitable for open-book examinations. 
In seminar rooms, oval tables tire the most 
effective. In lecture halls, the tables should be 
arranged in long concentric arcs facing the 
instructor, and fixed, upholstered tilt-swivel 
chairs should be used behind the curved 
tables. In smaller classrooms or seminar 
rooms, however, fixed seating is a deterrent 
to group activity and flexible use. In medium 
classrooms tablet-arm chairs tire almost 
obligatory, but the chairs should be uphol- 
stered and tablets should be large (at least 
130-square-inches in .size). A minimum seat 
of 21 inches should be specified. And several 



Angled 
side walls 




Figure 3. Entry, acoustics, and lighting are very important 
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tablet-arm chairs for left-handed students 
should be in each classroom with movable 
chairs. The wheeled chairs should have book 
storage under the seats. 

Chalkboards should be black for con- 
trast; brown and green chalkboards should 
be shunned. Preferably the board should be 
ample, covering most of the forward wall with 
panels four feet high. In large lecture halls 
motorized chalkboards, with manual over- 
rides, should be installed. Where audio-vi- 
sual equipment or computers are used exten- 
sively it is better to install white marker 
boards with water-based markers. 

Classrooms also should have a bulletin 
board near the entrances-exits, and have coat 
racks where students can hang their coats 
during class. Unobtrusive, lockable, built-in 
storage units, with cabinets and drawers, 
should be present in most classrooms so that 
overhead projectors, television sets with 
VCRs, or science equipment can be secured 
after class. 

Fourth, there is the matter of audiovisual 
equipment, which is increasing rapidly in 
classrooms presentations. Designers might 
begin by reading a good book to become 



familiar with the latest technology, such as 
that by Jerome Menell (1982) or Robert 
Simpson (1987). For large lecture halls it is 
prudent to consult an audio-visual specialist 
early in your renovations. 

There are four types of projectors that 
are being used currently in classrooms: over- 
head projectors, slide projectors (35 mm and 
lantern), movie projectors (16 mm, 35 mm, 
and 70 mm), and large-screen display sys- 
tems capable of receiving signals from televi- 
sion, videotapes, laserdiscs, and computers. 
There are also two projection methods: front- 
screen, where audience and projector are on 
the same side of an opaque screen; and rear- 
screen, where audience and projector are on 
opposite sides of a rigid, translucent screen. 
With this complexity, you can understand 
why an audio-visual specialist is required. 

Therelationshipsbetweenscreenheight, 
distance to the first row and last row of seats, 
and optimal viewing angles are all well estab- 
lished for traditional projection methods. But 
these are based on assumptions about the 
minimum size of the pictorial image and text. 
For text displayed from a computer source, 
however, those same assumptions cannot be 
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accepted because computer text is small and 
difficult to read. 

Computer technology is changing so 
fast the equipment installed today may well 
be obsolete in 3-5 years. Planning for that 
day is challenging; no one can be certain in 
what direction the industry is moving. But it 
is wise to accommodate the technological 
innovations and maintain flexibility by build- 
ing wiring conduits that can handle future 
connectivity to cable, computer networks, or 
an ISDN telephone system. 

[Htow much will it© ctaimges ©osJ? 

The fifth step of the classroom moderniza- 
tion strategy is to develop cost estimates. 
These estimates are extremely difficult with- 
out specific architectural plans and actual 
rough estimates before they approve sub- 
stantial classroom renovations. So you need 
to generate some general costs per square 
foot for categories of space rather than for 
individual classroom space. For example, 
you can use one cost per square foot for all 
classrooms from 200 to 400 square feet in 
area, and another for rooms in the 400 to 600 



square feet range, rounding the costs out to 
the nearest $10,000. 

Classroomrenovation, especially of older 
classrooms, is seldom inexpensive. For ex- 
ample, at MIT we renovated a 150-seat, 1500- 
square-foot lecture room that had not re- 
ceived attention since 1933, and that had 
been described by one faculty member as a 
“travesty,” into a beautiful, paneled, ultra- 
modern, 21st-century award-winning lecture 
hall at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. Once used 
begrudgingly, the room is now full nearly 60 
hours a week. But most classrooms can be 
renovated handsomelyfor one-tenth thatsum 

N ext, if the president and trustees agree 
that the teaching spaces should be made into 
contemporary and attractive rooms for the 
crucial work of teaching, you need to begin 
the renovations. The sequence of the renova- 
tions is important In general, the rooms with 
the poorest ratings should be modernized 
first; and renovations should be distributed 
with one eye on the various constituencies so 
that no one sector of the university feels 
neglected. Depending on the money and the 
space available for moving classes, you will 
need to schedule about two to five renova- 
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tions a year over 5-10 years. At MIT last year 
we had an ambitious, six-classroom, $1.9 
million renovation program in place. 



Are more professors 
demanding large-screen 
displays for computer and 
laserdisc projections ? 



The last of the seven steps, once the 
renovation schedule is underway, is to moni- 
tor the direction of your college and seek to 
predict the coming alterations in classroom 
space that may be required. 

Are the institution’s enrollments increas- 
ing or decreasing? Which departments are 
losing students and which are gaining ma- 
jors? Is thefinancial situation mandatingfewer 
classes under ten students? Is the university 
inviting more outside speakers and holding 
more conferences, which necessitate elegant 
lecture halls? Is there a new program of 
freshmen seminars being planned so that 
more college seminar rooms will be needed? 
Are more professors demanding large screen 
displays for computer, VCR, and laserdisc 
projections? You will need to stay on top of 
these changes andforecastthedifferentclass- 
room implications of these shifts. Close rela- 
tions with department chairpersons and the 
best teaching faculty are a great help in this 
monitoring. 

If teaching in the classrooms is the heart 
of higher education’s enterprise, then invest- 
ment in these classrooms to make them 



attractive, modem, and highly conducive to 
learning should be central to any college or 
university’s physical planning. ■ 
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Suddenly the design of college residence 
halls has become a new priority. 

New-Wave 
Student Housing 

Earl Flansburgh 



A mericans have become more 
deeply concerned about higher 
quality in higher education. And 
several studies have shown that 
residential living can increase 
the quality of learning. But there 
are other factors too that suggest that atten- 
tion to student housing may be one of the 
most significant matters of the 1990s. Col- 
leges and universities should be planning 
now for the new demands for improved resi- 
dential living. 

For one, off-campus housing in many ar- 
eas is getting scarcer and more expensive. 
On a national scale, U.S. housing starts and 
apartment construction did not keep pace 
with family formation in the 1980s. In 1989, 
for example, there were 2.4 million mar- 
riages, according to the National Center for 
Health Statistics, but only 1.38 million hous- 
ing starts. With more families competing for 
housing units, the inevitable inflation has 
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taken place. And families have been compet- 
ing with students for these units. Landlords, 
given a choice, will frequently take couples, 
who are perceived as more stable and quiet, 
over students, perceived as more disruptive 
and noisy. The growing problem of off- 
campus housing is often particularly acute— 
and time-consuming for students— where 
the coflege or university is located in a small 
town or residential suburb. In cities, the 
problems of public transportation, safety, 
and parking, have made off-campus housing 
less a ttractive. 

Another phenomenon begun in the 1980s 
is that an increasing number of students 
want to live on campus. Unlike the 1960s and 
1970s, when students often wanted to get 
away from authority and community, today's 
students seem to have rediscovered cama- 
raderie and the pleasure of getting to know 
new and different colleagues. 

An additional factor is the intensifying 
competition for good students. As the appli- 
cant pool for traditional undergraduates— and 
graduate students— has declined, and will 
continue to decline until the mid-1990s, col- 
leges doing market research have learned 
that the lack of attractive quarters in which 
to live is often dted as an important element 
in college choice. Institutions are being 
forced to provide better residential spaces to 
attract and keep the students their faculties 
want. 
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Attractive quarters in 
which to live is often cited 
as an important element 
in college choice . 




Also, as universities become more di- 
verse in their student population, with more 
minority students, sons and daughters of 
Asian and Hispanic immigrants, and foreign 
students, camp uses are rethinking what this 
requires in student living arrangements, food 
in the dining halls, and support facilities. 
Should there be Third World houses, foreign 
languag e houses, an international house, and 
gender-specific housing? 

But perhaps the biggest factor compel- 
ling a new look at student housing in the 



1990s is the revolution in what students do in 
a dormitory room today as opposed to a de- 
cade ago. More about this major change a 
little later. 



teiswDfc® ®r MM? 

For all these reasons, and others, colleges 
and universities should be giving renewed 
attention to campus residences. But should 
colleges renovate existing dormitories or 
build new ones? 

The renovation of old residence halls 
may be desirable if the braidings are well- 
built, reasonably spacious, and not too old. 
Renovation may be almost obligatory if the 
buildings form an integral part of the college’s 
traditions. Sensitive and ingenious renova- 
tions can maintain the aesthetics and charm 
while introducing 21st-century features. 

However, it is important to realize that 




IFogEP® i. Founders Hall at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. This award-winning design comprises 
several r esidences around a dining hall (at the left). The buildings are broken into separate structures to 
fit in with the residential nature of the surrounding neighborhood. 
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Figure 2. A six-person-suite (left) and a four-person suite at WPTs Founders Hall. The larger suite has 
two doubles and two singles; the smaller suite has one double bedroom and two single bedrooms. 



renovating an old residence hall can approach 
the cost of new construction, or actually ex- 
ceed it. Many existing dormitories must be 
extensively remodeled to be brought up to 
the same building code as new buildings. Ex- 
isting residences often do not have adequate 
access for the handicapped, or fire stair en- 
closures. Back-up emergency lighting and 
generators are often antiquated. Also, some 
older dormitories are constructed of wood 
which is not adequately fireproofed. If the 
work also includes the removal of asbestos, 
renovation costs can be star tling . 

If a university decides to build, it may 
believe that hiring an experienced residential 
building developer will allow them to provide 
residences for students more economically. 
Sometimes construction by private devel- 
opers has been fairly successful. But specu- 
lative developers will usually build to stan- 
dards of quality different from those an 
educational institution deems appropriate. 
The college will usually have little control 
over the design. And the institution’s tax- 
exempt status may be called into question by 
a private development project. A for-profit 
developer building on non-profit land may 
find the project taxed, particularly if the de- 
veloper owns the building for a period of 
time. The legal aspects of private building for 
collegiate use can become excee ding ly com- 
plicated in some communities. 



So it is usually advantageous for a col- 
lege or university to study seriously the cre- 
ation of its own new residence halls. Finan- 
cially it is appealing because such buildings 
produce revenue that will amortize the mort- 
gage. Residence halls are frequently an at- 
tractive gift for affluent and loyal old gradu- 
ates. Many states also have low-interest 
bonds that help colleges finance student 
housing. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that residential housing projects on campus 
seldom break even for the first three or four 
years. After the first three or four years, 
with modest inflation, revenue from student 
housing will slowly begin to exceed running 
costs slightly. 

I think that a college or university plan- 
ning for increased excellence in the coming 
decades should in nearly all cases where ren- 
ovation is not necessary for strong historic 
or aesthetic reasons build its own housing for 
students. Student residential space should 
reflect the special nature and culture of the 
institution, and should be used to enhance 
the quality of total learning on campus. 

What kind of residences? 

In planning student residences, one of the 
fundamental questions is how large a group 
of students should be combined in one facfl- 
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ity. There are several opinions on this mat- 
ter, some based on sociological studies, 
some based on economics, and others based 
on long experience. Sometimes the institu- 
tion’s tradition in student housing will argue 
for a certain size. For instance. Smith Col- 
lege, the noted women’s college in western 
Massachusetts, has a tradition of small 
houses, so the Friedman House residences 
our firm built there are tiny townhouses for 
four students each. Urban universities often 
have high-rise dormitories. 



How large a group of 
students should he 
combined in one facility ? 



My view is that, if land permits, housing 
students in groups of approximately 200 
works best— in terms of student friendships, 
economics, and human scale. If at an possible 
residence halls should be limited to four 
floors of rooms. Higher than that requires 
elevators, which should be avoided as the 
pr imar y means of circulation. Circulation of 
students going to classes is a major problem, 
especially in die mornings, or at evening 
meal; elevators cause delays and vandalism 
because they cannot hand le crowds at one 
time. If you are building for many students, it 
is best to build multiple structures of 
180-200 each. 

What about the number of students per 
room? Most coflege administrators think that 
either individual rooms or rooms with two 
students are preferable. I agree. Rooms 
with more than two students should be 
avoided because three or four students in a 
room makes studying extremely difficult. 

A second question for basic unit planning 
is whether the residence hall will have rooms 
along a corridor (hotel-style) or suites (sev- 
eral single or double rooms built around a 
central, shared living space). 

Singl e or double rooms on either side of 
a corridor is an economical form. But it does 
little to enhan ce coDegiality, and done prop- 
erly for students is not quite as frugal as 



many believe. What happens with under- 
graduates, especially males, is that the corri- 
dors get used as a common room, or even a 
playing field, for “corridor hockey” and other 
games that energetic young students devise. 
The hallways thus receive lots of abuse. The 
carpet on the corridor floors needs to be 
replaced every three or four years; the cor- 
ridor walls should be brick to handle hard 
pounding; and light fixtures should be sturdy. 

I think corridors should have some windows 
to the outside too. 

A suite is really an apartment without a 
kitchen, built to accommodate two, four, or 
six students. They should not be designed 
for three, five, or seven students because 
many years of experience and some re- 
search have shown that an odd number of 
students usually isolates individual students 
while pairs enhance friendship. The bath- 
room in a suite should be divided into two or 
three spaces, with shower and wash basins 
separated, to handle peak-hour usage. 

Some universities are building residence 
halls with suites containing small kitchens 
and riming areas so that the residences can 
be converted if need be to conventional 
rental apartments, open to tenants who are 
not part of the university, should student in- 
terest in on-campus housing decline sharply. 

I think that in most cases this is not a good 
idea. Kitchens are expensive. They attract 
insects. Keeping them clean in a suite leads 
to arguments. And kitchens in dorms pre- 
vents students from dining together with 
others and learning from them. 

The problem of room size 

The size of the student room is always an 
issue. Students and residence halls adminis- 
trators want the largest rooms possible; the 
college’s business manager wants the most 
compact and economical space. As a com- 
promise, most single study-bedrooms should 
have a net (inside the walls) area of 105 to 
115 square feet, or rou^ily a 9 x 12 layout. 
Two-person rooms should have a net area of 
190 to 210 feet. These sizes are compact, 
but have space enough for some flexibility of 
layout. Some colleges or very budget-con- 
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FsgJffC 3. The Friedman House at Smith College -townhouses for four students each -were tucked 
into spaces among existing buildings in the residential neighborhood. 



srious state universities build smaller rooms, 
but this often results in inflexibility of layout, 
student complaints, and a damaging of the 
walls; and it actually provides only limited 
dollar savings. 

If anything, student rooms for the future 
should be larger. Nothing has altered the 
way our society operates— and the way stu- 



dents work— as much as the personal com- 
puter. Computers have transformed the 
uses of dormitory rooms. This requires col- 
leges to rethink the space and facilities stu- 
dents need. 

Compact computers have had an impact 
on dormitory rooms in two major ways. 
They demand additional space for the com- 
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Figure 4. Floor plan of Smith College's Friedman House. Note the ample common room space. 



puter and printer and they contribute to a 
significant increase in the needs for electrical 
power and outlets. The screen, computer 
terminal, and printer occupy an area of ap- 
proximately two feet by four feet, not includ- 
ing space for the seated student. Student 
rooms for the future need to be designed 
with a computer and printer in mind. 

The presence of the computer, and 
other new electrical items, also mandate that 
new residence halls be designed for a signifi- 
cant increase in electrical power. Students 
today arrive on campus with stereo systems, 
■small television sets, VCR’s, hair dryers, 
electric shavers, radio/alarm clocks, portable 
irons, coffee makers, lamps, and even 
toaster ovens or microwave units, as well as 
computers and printers. Yet the current 
elect rical code requirements for a bedroom 
mHiratp only one duplex outlet for each wall. 
This is barely sufficient for single-occupant 
rooms. For two-student rooms, the code 
mfnrrniim number of outlets should be dou- 



bled so that there are four duplex outlets for 
each student. In addition, telephones should 
be installed in each room, and cable TV 
hookups are now almost obligatory for new 
residence halls. 

The widespread use of computers by 
students also means that the residence halls 
need to be designed to handle power inter- 
ruptions. It is not uncommon to have power 
halted by an event in one of the rooms. To 
contain the power disturbance so that it af- 
fects only one suite and not the entire dormi- 
tory, a small circuit breaker box should be 
installed directly adjacent to the entrance of 
A^rh suite. This will ensure that a short cir- 
cuit in one room or suite does not “dump" all 
the computers on the floor. 

Handling noise 

The popularity of rock-and-roll music, often 
played at high volume, requires that colleges 
pay greater attention in the new residence 
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halls to sound muffling. In planning dormito- 
ries and residence halls, it is important to 
provide as much acoustical isolation as possi- 
ble. That is not easy. 

The physics of acoustics is relentless. A 
wall between two spaces with a one-inch- 
square opening or the equivalent of a one- 
inch-square opening, where air can filter 
from one space to another, has 50% of the 
effectiveness as a solid, airtight wall. There- 
fore, a good starting point in acoustic isola- 
tion is to make sure that there are no open- 
ings between one space and the adjacent 
space. That means no openings under doors, 
no pipe openings in a wall, and no duct open- 
ings between two spaces. 

When two spaces are adjacent and there 
is no possibility of air transmission, there is 
still a problem with the vibration of the com- 
mon partition or floor. In other words, a stu- 
dent who turns a high-fidelity system up to 
60 or 80 decibels will vibrate the walls, floor, 
and ceiling of the space, which in turn will 
vibrate the spaces next door, above, and be- 
low. This vibration of surfaces causes sound 
transmission. One way to mitigate that 
sound transmission is to increase the mass of 
the floor, walls, and ceiling. Higher mass al- 
lows less substantial vibration, and therefore 
less transmission of sound. 

In addition to mass isolations, vibration 
of the walls of adjoining spaces can be dimin- 
ished by ensuring that there is limited or no 
structural connection between the wall in the 
space with the student and the hi-fi system 
and the wall in the adjoining residence unit. 
This means that the studs that hold up the 
finish side of the partition in the rooms with 
the music do not touch the studs in the finish 
wall treatment of the wall in the adjoining 
room. This system, called “staggered studs,” 
reduces die problem of sound transmission 
by isolating one space from another. 

The third method of limiting sound 
transmission is through planning. This 
means that you do not place the room that is 
likely to have the greatest amount of noise, 
such as a living room, next to a room where 
quiet is desired, i.e., a bedroom, but rather 
next to another space that is likely to be 
noisy, i.e., a living room. So in planning dor- 



mitories and residence halls, living rooms 
are placed adjacent to each other, and bed- 
rooms are placed adjacent to each other 
wherever possible. This type of preventive 
design reduces the amount of disturbance 
from one space to the next. 

In fact, acoustic isolation is best 
achieved by embracing all three of these pro- 
cesses of wall, floor and ceiling mass, of iso- 
lation, and of planning. 

Non-living spaces 

For any college desirous of encouraging ex- 
changes among its students, the design of 
common spaces, or lounges, is a major mat- 
ter. Residence halls usually have two kinds 



Computers have 
transformed the use 
of dormitory rooms. 



of lounges for informal social interaction. 
One is the “destination” lounge, the large 
space adjacent to the front door of the build- 
ing or a closed space on each floor of the hall 
where students may gather. The other is the 
“circulation” lounge, an attractive space to 
intercept students along the corridor or next 
to the stairway or elevator. Circulation 
lounges on each floor are particularly impor- 
tant in buildings with rooms along a corridor 
instead of suites with a common living room 
attached to the room groupings. 

Too often lounges are cold and utilitarian 
and the furniture tacky. To be sure, lounges 
need to be durable because of hard use. But 
they should also be home-Hke. The large en- 
try lounge to a residence hall especially 
should be handsome and inviting, with 
plants, rugs, and excellent furniture. For 
students it is a major place to meet and talk. 

Another common room in most contem- 
porary residence halls is the laundry room, 
which on some campuses has become a new 
social center. Students today prefer to do 
their own laundry. Given the semi-sodal na- 
ture of the use of this facility, colleges should 
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try to locate the laundry room adjacent to the 
“pub” or the vending machine area, and seat- 
ing should be provided. An important design 
element of the laundry, pub, or vending ma- 
chine areas is the acoustic isolation of the 
noisy activities from student work and sleep- 
ing rooms. 

The design of dining halls 
is of immense importance. 

A third common room that is gaining 
popularity fast, and will probably be a fixture 
of the 1990s, is the weight room. Physical 
fitness, weight control, and aerobic exercise 
are no longer only for athletes. I think each 
200-student residence should provide for a 
weight room with appropriate exercise 
equipment. Here again sound isolation is im- 
portant in the construction of these spaces. 

A fourth kind of common room is the 
television lo unge . Television has become a 
ubiquitous part of our daily life. But the tele- 
vision rooms of the 1970s residence halls 
need to be replaced with large TV screens in 
the lounge spaces, without separate TV 
rooms. Today most students have small TV 
sets for their rooms, and casual viewers stay 
in their own rooms. But large groups of stu- 
dents still gather for elections, extraordinary 
news happenings, major athletic events, and 
other special moments, and this requires a 
TV screen in a lounge area for dozens of 
students. 

The storage issue 

Since dormitory rooms, for economic rea- 
sons, are relatively small, residence halls of 
the future need to provide more storage 
space in the building than in the past. Not 
only do students now need a place to store 
out-of-season clothing, but they also need 
storage space for bicycles, skis, roller 
skates, knapsacks, climbing equipment, and 
similar items. Residence halls are home to 
students nine months of the year, and their 
homes contain more possessions than in the 
past. F ailur e to provide adequate central 



storage space means that students construct 
their own makeshift forms of storage in their 
rooms or in the outside hallways. 

Bicycles have become especially popu- 
lar. Residence halls of tomorrow will need 
bicycle racks near the entrance of each dor- 
mitory so that students can have easy de- 
posit and access. Providing shelter from rain 
or snow for the bicycles next to resident 
halls ’ entrance is a considerable design 
problem. 

Where to eat? 

The dining hall, of course, is a very impor- 
tant space in student life. Many of us re- 
member impassioned discussions over a 
mpai in college as we debated the way we 
would settle world issues, interpret an au- 
thor's writings, or determine what is reality. 
Ideas get shaped and lifelong friendships are 
inaHo in college dining halls and pubs. Their 
design is of immense importance as colleges 
seek to enhance out-of-class learning and 
unite resident and commuter student 
populations. 

Should a coBege have one huge dining 
hall? It depends on the size of the coBege. 
Small coBeges under 1000 students probably 
should. Larger coBeges and universities can- 
not. Huge, cavernous dining halls should be 
avoided; smafler ones that seat 200 or so 
students are preferable because they en- 
courage intimate exchanges. (Each 200-seat 
Hmmg room serves roughly 400 students.) 
SmaBer dining rooms are now possible be- 
cause of the increasing use of a central prep- 
aration k itchen on campus, with wanning 
kitchens in each dining hall. 

Everything affordable should be done to 
the dining halls not only a warm, at- 
tractive place to eat but also a pleasant place 
to have vigorous discussions, meet feBow 
students, and contemplate significant issues. 
Window treatment to provide lovely views 
needs attention. The aesthetics of the inte- 
rior, the acoustics, and espedaBy the fighting 
in the haB are design elements that require 
artful and sensitive handling. The table 
groupings should have variety, from smaB 
tables for two to one or two long tables for a 
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team, sorority, or chemistry class; but many 
tables should seat six to eight students to 
encourage new acquaintances and group 
discussions. 

Today’s students frequently “graze,” or 
eat small meals at odd hours from early 
morning to midnight. This has led some uni- 
versities to install fast-food franchises in 
their campuses. While this may be financially 
helpful, conviviality and good nutrition are 
often sacrificed. The “pub,” as it was called 
before the national drinking age was raised 
from 18 to 21, is preferable as a gathering 
spot for after-hours eating, drinking, and 
talk. Again, durable, comfortable furniture 
and a lighting level that encourages intimacy 
and conversation should be provided for this 
important, informal gathering place. 

Those other spaces 

What about apartments for resident advi- 
sors, or RA’s? Or a large suite for a faculty 
family? Or classrooms or seminar rooms on 
the ground floor of the residence hall? 

I think that planning a residence hall 
must include suites for the resident advisors. 
The sheer animal vitality and emotional tur- 
moil of young students need to be proctored 
by older, stable students. Since the resident 
advisors have an ombudsman’s role, their 
suites require a small room for private and 
often intense conversations. 

Faculty suites in student residence halls 
have not worked well. Faculty are reluctant 
to accept such living accommodations, and 
the institution usually needs to provide addi- 
tional money for the faculty family’s “real” 
home elsewhere. (Faculty apartments adja- 
cent to residence halls work better than 
those in the dormitory.) Classrooms in the 
dormitories have a similar record. Residence 
halls are usually located at the perimeter of 
the campus and professors— and students - 
tend to prefer classes near the professors’ 
offices, which are normally in the heart of the 
campus. 

One of the most perplexing problems of 
modem universities is providing par king for 
students. Students will often not use then- 
cars for a week or two at a time, but they 



want them nearby when they do need to use 
them. There is no easy way to solve this 
vexing problem. Solutions vary from campus 
to campus. At some institutions multi- 
storied parking garages have been built, but 
these are not economically feasible for low- 
cost student parking. 

Planning for residence halls should take 
into account the need for outdoor recrea- 
tional spaces that allow students to spill out 
from the building onto a terrace, a pleasant 
balcony, or a small grassy playing field. 
These too help build community and increase 
retention. 



The way students live and 
work today is different 
from that of the past 



Should tomorrow’s residence halls be 
air-conditioned? Air-conditioning is almost 
mandatory for college dormitories in the 
southern half of the United States, but it is 
an arguable installation in the northern cli- 
mates. Each college needs to ask itself how 
it will use the residence halls in the summer. 
If they will be used heavily for the whole 
summer, air-conditioning may be economi- 
cally feasible. 

Seeing residential life whole 

Too often college and university residences 
have been treated as unfortunately neces- 
sary and utilitarian structures. Amenities, 
student needs, and the many opportunities 
for creating a more studious, more friendly 
body of students have been overlooked. 

But camp us residence halls are home for 
students for four years, or two or three 
years for graduate students. They are not 
normal homes with families, but with a spe- 
cial peer group home of energetic, bright, 
adventurous, and sometimes frustrated stu- 
dents. So durability, control of acoustics, and 
arrangements for group encounters are es- 
sential. The rules of standard residential con- 
struction and design need to be altered so 
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that colleges can, in an economical way, pro- 
vide the optimum conditions for higher learn- 
ing— and for bonding affectionate alumni who 
will help support the college in future 
decades. 

The way students live and the way they 
work in tellectually today is different from 
that of the past. Colleges need to bufld new 
kinds of dormitories for the electronic age, 
and for achieving the higher retention and 



quality of learning the public now expects. 
Residential renewal and new construction 
should be a major part of planning capital 
facilities improvements in American higher 
education. 

Winston Churchill once said (of his 
House of Parliament): “We shape our build- 
ings. Then our buildings shape us." For col- 
lege residence halls this seems a basic 
truth. ® 
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How colleges can design buildings to foster 
collegiality and productivity. 

Campus Architecture 
That Shapes Behavior 

James Burlage and Wendell Brase 



A s available land at colleges and 
universities becomes scarcer, 
institutions have been forced 
to build taller buildings — four 
to eight stories instead of two 
or three. This has led to the 
separation of people on campus by floors 
because visits, conversations, and socializ- 
ing tend to take place more easily in horizon- 
tal spaces. Floors are more confining than 
walls. Persons will often walk 160 feet down 
the hall to visit someone, but balk at going 
up or down one flight of stairs to confer with 
someone closer. 

This architectural situation exacerbates 
the already fragmenting academic life that 
exists at all but the smallest colleges; and it 
contributes to the increasing loss of commu- 
nity, friendship, and scholarly collaborations 
on campus. So the question arises: how can 
architects design for improved social inter- 
actions and better academic productivity in 
the new mid-rise college buildings? 



First, an assumption. We believe that 
built environments should serve people’s 
needs, especially their social needs. To us 
this is the essence of good architecture. 
Buildings should be more than masonry 
sculptures or imaginative flights of archi- 
tectural artistry. We can shape social be- 
havior to a certain degree by the spaces we 
create. 

Social and intellectual exchanges are 
critical for colleges and universities. This 
seems to be particularly so for the labora- 
tory-based sciences and engineering, 
where teamwork rather than the efforts of 
isolated individuals is vital to research pro- 
ductivity. But the need for interaction is not 
limited to the sciences and engineering. 
Academic and facilities planners should 
demand that building renovations or new 
architecture pay attention to the enhance- 
ment of exchanges and visits among all fac- 
ulty, students, and staff. How can this be 
accomplished? 



James Buriage, FAIA, is a principal of Burlage & 
Associates Architects of Sausalito, California, 
and an award winning architect who has de- 
signed 17 college and university libraries as well 
as campus office buildings and scientific re- 
search laboratories, and has conducted master 
pl annin g at institutions such as Stanford. He is a 
graduate of the University of Notre Dame who 
received his MArch. from Columbia. 
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Distance as an enemy 

The most important factor in determining the 
amount of interaction in a workplace is the 
distance that two people have to travel to con- 
verse. Several studies indicate that strong in- 
teraction is most likely within a 30-foot radius. 
One professor of engineering management, 
Thomas Allen of MIT, has shown that the 
probability of exchanges drops close to an as- 
ymptotic level when the distance within a 
building between two individuals exceeds 50 
meters or so, or 165 feet (Allen 1977, 1980). 



Planners should demand 
that architecture pay 
attention to the enhance- 
ment of exchanges and 
visits. 



So the first thing to keep in mind is the desir- 
ability of keeping university people close to- 
gether as much as possible. With mid-rise 
buildings this may actually be easier to do 
than with low, sprawling structures. 

For example, in the design of the 
Sinsheimer Laboratories at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, the building’s design- 
ers, ED-2 International of San Francisco, 
made use of this finding. Peter W. T. Wong, 
ED-2’s principal-in-charge, and key science 
faculty visited Dr. Alien at MIT and toured 
Boston area projects to study features that 
promote collaborative work and research 
productivity. As a result, the architects clus- 
tered all the faculty and staff offices at Santa 
Cruz in a central mid-rise building, segre- 
gated from the laboratories, which are con- 
tained in two flanking wings. In the 50-meter 
envelope (including the vertical transition 
distance), they carefully placed numerous 
“magnets” to pull people together drinking 
fountains, restrooms, mailboxes, bulletin 
boards, photocopiers, vending machines, 
and conference rooms. The “magnets” are 
important to draw faculty out of their offices 
or laboratories to the interactive node of the 
building. And separating the offices from the 



labs requires walking, and encourages 
chance meetings and communication. 

Thomas Allen has said, “The Sins- 
heimer Laboratories building goes further 
than any other university project I know in 
making use of the behavioral research that 
links internal architecture to academic pro- 
ductivity.” Wong and ED-2 International 
have recently extended the interaction-pro- 
ducing design concepts to laboratories at 
the University of Minnesota and IBM. 

Faculty who work in Sinsheimer Labs 
seem to like the building too. Charles 
Daniel, a biology professor, reports, “One 
of my recent grant proposals would never 
have come about without the discussions I 
had with John Tamkun and Cliff Poodry 
[faculty in other specialties].” Others use 
words like “obvious” to attest to the 
design’s benefits from tighter interaction 
patterns. And Howard Wang, chair of the 
biology department, says, “The more fre- 
quent interactions translate into new ideas 
for research and different approaches for 
experiments. You can actually feel the way 
the building acts as an intellectual catalyst” 

The four promoters of talk 

We think there are four spatial arrange- 
ments that are most conducive to greater 
faculty, faculty-staff, and faculty-student 
meeting and exchanges: 

1. public spaces 

2. functional rooms 

3. support spaces 

4. circulation 

Public spaces. Nearly everyone knows 
about the town squares of European cities 
or the village greens of East Coast towns in 
America. These are the places where the 
public gathers. They unite a city, town, or 
village (Whyte 1980) , allowing people to 
eat, talk, trade, stroll, or rest together. 
Some campuses also have quadrangles, in- 
ner courtyards, or central lawns bordered 
by patios where people gather. 

Universities can provide such public 
spaces for their mid-rise buildings, through 
the design of one of three kinds of public 
space. One means is through the location of 
a new building adjacent to a campus space 
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that allows for the creation of an outdoor 
area where faculty, students, and staff can 
gather, whether in a small park-like setting 



or a small, landscaped plaza with special 
paving. This is obviously more appropriate 
for colleges in warmer climates. 




Stairway at the Sinsheimer Laboratories atthe University of California, Santa Cruz. In mid-rise campus 
buildings vertical circulation becomes especially vital. 
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The other two kinds of public spaces are 
a courtyard and an atrium. The building can 
be a hollow square or U-shaped structure 
with an inner courtyard containing a foun- 
tain, sculpture, trees, shrubbery, benches, or 
flowers. The courtyard is a more private 
realm than the “town” square beside a col- 
lege building, but it draws people together 
effectively too, as medieval cloisters and 
Spanish inner spaces do. 

An atrium was an open courtyard in 
large Roman houses; but today the term is 
usually used to describe a covered courtyard 
or glazed winter garden inside a building. 
Modem atrium design incorporates special 
wall enclosures, sunshading, ventilation de- 
vices, and subtle means of controlling tem- 
perature and humidity. The Ford Founda- 
tion’s headquarters in New York City has a 
striking atrium, and Graham Gund placed 
one at die heart of Davidson College’s Visual 
Arts Center. (Gund and Dorsten 1994, p. 23) . 
Atriums have become popular recently for 
linking floor levels within a large interior 
space because they increase visual aware- 
ness between floors — people can see both 
horizontally and vertically to the other 
floors — and help break the sense of enclo- 
sure. The building’s users share views, light, 
noise, and smells and can gather easily in the 
central space. 

Functional rooms. These are rooms 
that allow faculty or other campus persons 
to carry out some task. Daily routines are 
filled with such tasks. These include formal 
rooms such as lecture halls, laboratories, 
conference rooms, and libraries, and infor- 

Magnets are important 
to draw faculty out of 
their offices. 

mal rooms such as cafeterias, lounges, ex- 
ercise rooms or gymnasiums, locker 
rooms, and administrative offices. The loca- 
tion of these functional rooms can enhance 
meetings, as can the rooms’ shape, enclo- 
sures, scale, furniture, light, and views. 



For instance, the Sinsheimer Laborato- 
ries have two-story conference rooms de- 
signed to function with either closed or 
open doors, inviting unscheduled, sponta- 
neous use. Faculty have found these confer- 
ence rooms most useful when their use is 

Atriums have become pop- 
ular for linking floor levels. 



least structured, and meet there frequently 
for impromptu discussions. One problem is 
that students also find the conference 
rooms attractive places in which to study or 
discuss academic assignments. 

Support spaces. A majority of traffic in a 
building results from the movement to and 
from certain necessities during the day: 
restrooms, supply rooms, vending areas, in- 
formation display spaces, drinking foun- 
tains, coffee stations. What is common to 
these support spaces is their opportunity to 
attract people. So their location and the de- 
sign of these spaces must be such that they 
induce conversations. 

At Stanford University’s Terman Build- 
ing the snack bar and lounge spaces were lo- 
cated in a highly trafficked area and created a 
wonderful activity space. To get to the 
restrooms in the basement, persons had to 
penetrate this activity zone, further enhanc- 
ing the use of these support spaces. Also at 
Stanford, in the Keck Building, the drinking 
fountains, copy machines, coffee machines, 
bulletin boards, and writing boards were all 
situated along the atrium corridor, pulling 
people into meetings and conversations infor- 
mally all day long. A unique device for draw- 
ing people together was the seismograph 
machine in Stanford’s Mitchell Building. Dur- 
ing periods of ground tremors in California or 
elsewhere people on campus rushed to the 
machine. (It is probably the only crowd at- 
traction in the Mitchell Building.) 

Moving people on campus 

Circulation. The circulation spaces may 
have the greatest effect on how people per- 
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ceive a campus building. Also, one’s orien- 
tation to a building is highly dependent on 
her or his understanding of the circulation 
configuration. The paths connecting the 
various functions can promote or deter in- 
teraction. Circulation networks include 
both horizontal and vertical movement Es- 
pecially important, the intersections and 
terminations of circulation paths are among 
the most active social spaces in a building. 

Horizontal spaces are made more wel- 
coming to interaction if the corridors can be 
single loaded, with office doors on only one 
side of the corridor. Atriums or courtyards 
facilitate this kind of corridor. Double 
loaded corridors, with doors on both sides 
like hotel corridors, have a strong institu- 
tional feel and retard social exchanges. But 
corridors have four faces, and the walls, 
floors, and ceiling can be manipulated to es- 
tablish greater variety and interest Walls, 
for instance, can be punctuated with lounges 
and other open spaces. As for the larger 
horizontal spaces such as the entrance 
lobby or a courtyard, these can be parti- 
tioned by columns or low walls to define 
movement and by furniture and indoor land- 
scaping to create tidy interaction spaces. 

Vertical circulation connecting the floors 
of a building has become more important as 
university buildings have increased in height 



But stairs can be designed to be inviting and 
attractive, with large landings where pass- 
ersby can stop and converse. An especially 
nice touch is if the landings have a view into 
active areas, perhaps through location open 
to an atrium space, to encourage persons to 
pause and observe the building’s users. 

Elevators are of course necessary for 
multi-story buildings and for the disabled. 
But elevator speed can encourage movement 
up and down. And the lobbies in front of each 
elevator entrance can contain bulletin boards, 
a few chairs for impromptu discussions, and 

Campus architecture 
should be grounded in the 
research on behavior. 

acoustics that permit informal comments and 
introductions. As campus buildings shift 
from low-rise to mid-rise, the importance of 
fresh, imaginative design of vertical circula- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. 

Robert Geddes, dean of Princeton’s ar- 
chitectural school in the 1960s, once wrote: 

There are limits of size for every group be- 
yond which friendships do not fbrm...The fre- 
quency of involuntary, personal face-to-face 




Cross-section of the office core building, with its atrium, at the Sinsheimer Laboratories at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz. The aim is to provide maximum exchanges among the faculty and 
between faculty and students. 
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contacts is one of the most important factors 
in the formation of groups and informal 
friendships. The layout has a direct bearing 
on the formation and maintenance of informal 
social groups. Circulation, as well as various 
programmatic and support spaces, must be 
designed to facilitate interaction. 

With the advent of more and more mid- 
rise buildings at colleges and universities, 
the necessity of designing spaces that en- 
courage and increase chance meetings, in- 
formal discussions, intellectual exchanges, 
and views of other persons at work has in- 
creased. Campus architecture should be 
grounded in the research on behavior, es- 
pecially intellectual work behavior; and 
must make good social interaction and high 
productivity a goal for its design. ■ 
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Restoring fine old buildings is now easier and less 
expensive , with the right planning. 

Dos and Don’ts of 
Historic Preservation 
on Campus 



Stanton Eckstut and Ezra Ehrenkrantz 



O nly a generation ago, numer- 
ous colleges and universities 
destroyed some of their oldest 
and historic buildings in the 
name of progress. But today 
more and more academic in- 
stitutions preserve, and even honor, their 
historic architecture. However, some uni- 
versities continue to neglect their fine, old 
buildings or they carry out insensitive reno- 
vations. It is essential that historic preserva- 
tion be done properly, with considerable 
planning done in advance. 

What constitutes a historic building on 
campus? Well, some college buildings are 
historic by any measure, such as the red- 
brick Massachusetts Hall of 1718 facing 
Harvard Yard, or Thomas Jefferson’s circu- 
lar Rotunda at the University of Virginia. 



Stanton Eckstut is principal of Ehrenkrantz & 
Eckstut Architects of New York City and an 
award-winning architect A graduate of Penn 
State with an M Arch, from the University of 
Pennsylvania, he has served as director of the 
Urban Design Program at Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Architecture. He lectures frequently 
and writes occasionally on the importance of his- 
torical and site considerations in design. 



But only a small number of America’s 3,500 
institutions, mostly those on the first-setded 
East Coast, can boast of such distinguished 
national landmarks. 

These older colleges and universities 
do not, however, have a monopoly on his- 
toric buildings. Newer constructions, such 
as the tum-of-the-century Chapel at Duke 
University or the Campanile at Berkeley, 
and newer campuses, such as the Gothic- 
style University of Chicago or Tuscany-in- 
spired University of Colorado at Boulder, 
are also historic, particularly in the context 
of their geographic location. 

Generally, historic campus buildings fall 
into two categories. There are buildings of 
merit which have one or more intrinsic val- 
ues. The architecture may be outstanding or 
significant The building may have been de- 



Ezra Ehrenkrantz is a principal of the firm and a 
national authority on the technology of construc- 
tion. He received a BArch. from MIT and an 
M Arch, from the University of Liverpool in En- 
gland. Among his numerous awards is the 1993 
AIA/New York Chapters Medal of Honor for a dis- 
tinguished history of architectural achievements. 
He is completing research on the impact of new 
technology on the design of educational facilities. 
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signed by a famous architect An important 
national or regional event may have oc- 
curred there, or a famous person is associ- 
ated with the building. Or the building has 
an appeal for generations of former students. 

Second, there are buildings of place. 
These may or may not be architecturally 
distinguished structures but they are a vi- 
tally important component of some historic 
precinct They enhance the historic charac- 
ter of that section of the campus. As part of a 
lovely architectural ensemble, these build- 
ings assume a value beyond their own pres- 
ence, and become historically noteworthy. 

What g@©dl is Historic presereattom? 

In the past several decades historic preser- 
vation has captured the interest of many 
Americans. So the first reason for making 
historic preservation a guiding principle for 
campus pl anning and development is that 
many people now favor such preservation. 



Some 19th-century buildings or dormito- 
ries which were once scorned as too old 
and rundown are now loved because they 
are old. Others which were ridiculed for 
their flamboyant Victorian style or imitation 

Many people favor such 
preservation . 
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Spanish architecture are now regarded as 
camp or charming. 

Second, historic preservation imple- 
ments the idea of sustainable development, 
a set of values now favored by many envi- 
ronmentalists, younger architects, and fac- 
ulty. Why, the reasoning goes, construct a 
new building if an old structure can be 
renovated for another half century of use? 

Third, historic buildings give a college 
or university much of its venerability and 




The main floor of the U.S. Customs House in lower Manhattan, one of the grandestpublic spaces in New 
York City, was rated a 1 for historic preservation. 
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character. These landmark structures not 
only help create an appropriate setting for 
the transmission of knowledge and values 
from earlier generations but they also assist 
students to look beyond themselves and 
their moment in time. 

Historic buildings give a 
college venerability and 
character 

Fourth, historic buildings can offer in- 
spiration for the design of new spaces and 
structures on campus. The new buildings 
need not copy the old ones, but they can 
reflect the old ones in scale, materials, and 
massing, and thereby complement the 
landmark buildings and strengthen the 
institution’s overall design and setting. 

Fifth, historic buildings are assets for 
alumni allegiance and admissions recruit- 
ing. For older graduates, the students, fac- 
ulty, administrators, and most academic 
programs and residential rules have 
changed, so it is reassuring to see the build- 
ings they remember fairly much as they 
were decades ago when the alumni were 
callow undergraduates. And those same 
historic buildings help the college enlist 
potential students, and their parents. For 
decades, Princeton has operated its admis- 
sions office in the handsome, old (1836) 
West College building overlooking even 
older and more historic Nassau Hall. All-fe- 
male Smith College recently moved its ad- 
missions office from busy Elm Street to an 
attractive 19th-century house at the campus 
center, overlooking the college’s Paradise 
Pond. Mills College in Oakland, California 
just completed a five-year restoration of 
Mills Hall, the 1854 administration building 
at the heart of the campus. 

The new direction of preservation 

A generation ago nearly all colleges and uni- 
versities restored and renovated on an “as 
needed” basis. That probably worked for 
most institutions because preservation and 



renovations were simpler then — no high 
technology, fewer government mandates, 
and fewer historical buffs looking over your 
shoulder. But today historic preservation 
has become more complicated, more schol- 
arly, and more expensive, the technology 
has become elaborate, the ADA regulations 
are comprehensive, and universities have 
less money for capital construction. 

What should colleges and universities 
do? As a firm that has to some extent spe- 
cialized in p lanning and historic preserva- 
tion, from the old City & County Building in 
Salt Lake City to the famous and luxurious 
Dakota Residence apartment house in 
Manhattan, we have developed some new 
guidelines. Our work at large institutions 
such as Columbia, Harvard, Tufts, and 
Georgetown as well as at smaller colleges 
like Swarthmore, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy has given us, we think, a higher 

It is surprising how few 
planners know their 
buildings well 

education perspective as well. One thing 
seems imperative: colleges and universities 
should look beyond historic preservation as 
usual, and adopt a more thoughtful, strate- 
gic approach based on careful p l a nnin g. 

We suggest a three-part planning strat- 
egy which should be an integral part of the 
long-term facilities plan. If this is done, most 
historic buildings can be renovated for the 
same cost as new construction or less. 

Preservation Strategy: Part One. In this 
first part, we suggest four fundamental 
steps. The first step is obvious: gather basic 
information about each building on campus: 
its size, materials, date of construction, addi- 
tions and renovations, architectural quality, 
and historic significance. Though obvious, it 
is surprising how few facilities planners in 
academe know their buildings well. 

Second, the facilities planner and cam- 
pus architect, perhaps with the aid of an ar- 
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chitectural historian from the faculty or an 
outside expert, must grade each zone of the 
historic b uildin gs. That is, each portion or 
detail of the building should be rated for 
preservation purposes. Our firm uses a 1 to 
5 grading system, with 1 representing a 
magnificent facade, interior space, or detail 
that must be kept intact or fully restored 
and a 5 signifying an architectural space or 
element of little or no historical importance 
which can be modernized. 

In our just completed work at the his- 
toric U.S. Custom House in Manhattan, for 
example, our firm employed this grading 
approach to determine which parts of the 
550,000-square-foot, seven-story building 
should be fully restored and which portions 
could be adapted to other uses. The main 
floor of the U.S. Custom House contains 
some of the grandest old public spaces in 
New York City, including a two-story, col- 
umned Main Hall whose floor and walls are 
finished in different polished marbles, and a 
dramatic series of murals painted on the 
vaulting of the 48-foot-high dome by Regi- 
nald Marsh in 1937, depicting early ship- 
ping in the New York harbor. These spaces 
we rated a 1. Much of the rest of the build- 
ing, however, is less important architectur- 
ally and could be adapted to contemporary 
uses. These spaces we rated 3, 4, or 5. 

The grading of building zones is particu- 
larly useful in the restoration and renovation 



of historic college and university buildings. 
At the time of their construction they were 
usually meant to serve as spaces for class- 
rooms, dormitories, or offices, not to be ma- 
jor architectural statements. The facade and 
entrance may be handsome, but the interiors 
are seldom distinguished except for some 
lovely details, a stairway, or a special room or 

Square footage is not so 
valuable as cubic footage . 

three. For instance, at Swarthmore College 
outside Philadelphia, Trotter Hall is one of 
the school’s historic and best-loved build- 
ings, with original portions dating to the 
1850s. Yet Trotter Hall is also one of the 
school’s least practical and most outdated 
buildings. It was slated for demolition. 

Our firm, in joint venture with Margaret 
Helfand Architects, instead prepared a 
multi-phase plan to renovate Trotter Hall 
and construct a new 40,000-square-feet 
building nearby. We began by zoning the 
building’s facade and interior for architec- 
tural and historical importance. The gray 
stone of the facade is a vital component of 
the entire Swarthmore campus and thus 
needed careful restoration. But much of the 
lower-graded interior had minimum impor- 
tance or quality, so we had considerable 




Swarthmore College’s Trotter Hall, one of the best loved and most outdated buildings, was slated for 
demolition — but was rescued for preservation. 
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freedom in planning the reconfiguration of 
the internal spaces for contemporary educa- 
tional purposes in a cost-effective manner. 

Third, college planners should assess 
each campus building’s technological profi- 
ciency. A technology feasibility study will 
help determine whether a building can be 
technologically upgraded at a reasonable 
cost This is what our firm did for Columbia 

How modern should a 
college make a historic 
building? 

University as part of their five-year plan for 
facilities renewal. Columbia is one of 
America’s best designed city campuses, a 
superb product of McKim, Mead & White 
in the 1890s. But we found that some his- 
toric buildings had thick, load-bearing 
walls, awkward floor plans, and significant 
architectural features (like elaborate plas- 
ter ceilings) which made high-tech up- 
grades all but impossible or too expensive. 
Because an old building cannot accommo- 
date high-tech uses does not mean it can’t 
be renovated for other uses. 

A technology feasibility audit can result 
in some nice surprises. Consider the recent 
conversion of the historic 1902 Carnegie 
Laboratory at Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Hoboken, New Jersey. In 1990 offi- 
cials at Stevens Institute of Technology 
asked our firm to renovate the antiquated 
lab so that it could be used for an ultra-mod- 
em Design & Manufacturing Institute. We 
discovered that the interior partition walls 
were not load-bearing and could be cleared 
out Essentially the building had an open 
space plan with cast-iron columns 17 feet 
apart on the high-ceilinged first and second 
floors and a single open-truss space on the 
third floor. We also found that the cast-iron 
columns are hollow. 

So the lighting and HVAC ducts were 
installed along the sides of the rooms. The 
hollow columns now cany communications 
and services between the floors inexpen- 
sively. The old building has become a 



highly flexible, highest-tech, research pow- 
erhouse — for $2 million. True, Stevens 
Institute of Technology could have con- 
structed a new 18,500 square-foot lab for 
the same cost But the building would have 
lacked the architectural beauty and histori- 
cal associations of the renovated Carnegie 
Laboratory. Moreover, the new building 
would not have afforded the same cubic 
footage. Too many buildings are evaluated 
solely for their square footage, which is not 
nearly so valuable as cubic footage. 

Fourth, as the final part of the first 
strategy — the analysis — colleges should 
anticipate which buildings might become 
historic or architecturally distinctive in the 
next several decades. There may be neo- 
Georgian structures of the 1920s, modem 
buildings erected in the 1950s, or even fac- 
ulty homes at campus edge that will be 
campus landmarks for the next generation. 
These buildings need careful maintenance 
and should be protected from demolition. 

Administrators certainly do not have to 
keep all their old buildings. But facilities 
planners should help the institution’s lead- 
ers decide which facilities are the best rep- 
resentatives of the period. 



How’s your master plan? 



It is too seldom recognized that a facilities 
master plan can save a college or university 
enormous amounts of money by helping in- 
stitutions to act, not react, to building re- 
quirements. Such a master plan serves as 
the framework that unites maintenance, 
preservation, renovation, and new construc- 
tion into a cost-effective whole. What should 



a good facilities master plan include? 

Preservation Strategy: Part Two. Each 
university should create a phased plan, spell- 
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the next decade or so. Your part one analy- 
sis of every buil ding on campus will tell you 
what needs to be fixed, and when it should 
be done. Leaky roofs, for instance, can 
cause serious damage to historic bu il d in gs 
and should be fixed as soon as possible. 

Plan to add new space before you empty 
out an old building for renovations. Set aside 
money, or collect money, for major preser- 
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vation projects in the near future. Your facili- 
ties plan should have a clear sequence of 
work, with rough cost estimates, as Harvey 
Kaiser has recommended (1993). Anticipate 
preservation projects. Don’t wait until the 
historic edifices begin to crumble. 

Second, build in flexibility so that each 
campus building can serve new uses over 
time. Technology is changing fast, and wire- 
less communication may become a reality 
before long. No longer should most build- 
ings be built for single use as they often were 
in the 19th century. Now building uses and 
technologies change with startling speed. 
Air conditioning changes window design. 
Elevators are necessary supplements now to 
stairways because of new ADA requirements 
(McGuinness 1993). The large computer 
center built only 20 years ago may soon be- 
come a high-tech lecture room. 

Preservation Strategy: Part Three. Hav- 
ing inventoried the campus buildings and 
updated the facilities master plan, a college 



or university should next identify the 
means and methods for the restoration of 
its best historic buildings. Look at each 
building’s potential. What are the possibili- 
ties for adaptive reuse of each structure? 
Weigh the specifics. To what extent can the 
old building’s materials be duplicated with 
today’s materials? How modern should a 
college make a historic building? What era 
do you select for restoration? (Numerous 
buildings have been modernized or altered 
over the years. Should you take the build- 
ing back to its appearance in 1925 when it 
was modernized, or take it back to its origi- 
nal 1880 design?) 

Restoration need not be costly 

Historic preservation need not be more ex- 
pensive than new construction if facilities 
planners use our three-part strategy. Yes, 
the painstaking top-to-bottom restoration of 
an entire building which has important and 
intricate architectural details will be more 




The historic, many stanchioned Carnegie Laboratory at Stevens Institute of Technology in New Jersey 
was renovated inside for the ultra-modem Design and Manufacturing Research Institute. 
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expensive than the construction of a new 
building of the same size. However, very 
few university buildings deserve that kind 
of total restoration. 

For most renovations of a historic 
budding, the costs will be one half to three 
quarters of the cost of new construction. 
Under a typical scenario, only 20 percent or 
so of the building will receive careful resto- 
ration because of its artistic or sentimental 
importance. Another 50 percent will re- 
quire considerable renovation, with the re- 
maining 30 percent needing little more than 
cosmetic upgrading. 

Some administrators worry, where will 
the college find the skilled craftspeople to 
carry out the restoration of historic build- 
ings? Believe it or not, such persons still 
exist Our firm, which tries to keep a file on 
the best of them, has had to fly them in for 
special assignments. But the need for 
splendid stone carvers or skilled plaster re- 
storers is usually not a major concern for 
college architecture. 

One last piece of advice. Great histori- 
cal preservation requires an architect who 
can subdue his or her ego, someone who 
sees that preserving the life of an important 



and historic building can be as exciting as 
designing a new building. The best of every 
age should be preserved. Choose archi- 
tects and builders who love history as 
much as they love creating something new 
and different 

Preserving can be as 
exciting as designing a 
new building. 

But above all, plan for preservation. 
Colleges and universities exude the learn- 
ing of the ages, of all cultures. Their archi- 
tecture should similarly respect history and 
culture. ■ 
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An expert describes the vital role of acoustical 
planning for the sound of music. 

Frontier Acoustics for 
Music Buildings 



Russell Cooper 



M usic buildings are differ- 
ent They require sophis- 
ticated advance planning 
to control and direct 
sound and noise. They 
are more expensive. The 
architecture and construction engineering 
need to be shaped to accommodate acousti- 
cal needs. And the interior design requires 
special handling to enhance or to muffle 
sound. Any college or university that is 
building a new music hall or renovating an 
existing one must recognize that there are 
exceptionally difficult design problems that 
necessitate early and expert acoustical 
planning. 

Music buildings must provide appropri- 
ate music environments for teaching, prac- 
tice, performance, rehearsal, and recording, 
and they must satisfy the tastes of numerous 
professors, some of whom are outstanding 



Russell Cooper is senior consultant at Jaffe 
Holden Scarborough Acoustics in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and an expert on architectural 
acoustics and noise control. He is a graduate of 
the University of Hartford where he received a 
B.S. in acoustical engineering and minored in 
music. He has worked as a manufacturer of 
acoustical equipment and a consultant to an ar- 
chitectural firm that builds music and theater 
facilities and studios. He continues to play tim- 
pani in two regional symphony orchestras, and 
has helped design a dozen music and perform- 
ing arts centers. 



instrumentalists or composers themselves. 
These music environments raise design is- 
sues such as the acoustics of individual 
rooms, sound and vibration isolation from 
external and internal noises, and mechanical 
system noise control. Acoustical require- 
ments raise the cost of these buildings way 
beyond the cost of classroom buildings. 

Most campus music schools are also 
used for performances for and by commu- 
nity groups, and for touring dance, music, 
and theater groups, as well as individual 
artists. Of course, each locality has different 
requirements. For example, a music school 
in a major city like New York or San Fran- 
cisco which has several concert and recital 
spaces does not need to build a hall for pro- 
fessional concerts. However, when Cleve- 
land State University planned its new 
building it had to include a 1000-seat recital 
hall because Cleveland did not have a satis- 
factory mid-size concert hall. (See Figure 
1.) likewise, when the University of India- 
napolis p lann ed a fine arts extension, the 
president asked for a 500-seat recital hall so 
that the college could attract touring per- 
formers and groups to raise revenue. 

At Interlochen Music Academy in Tra- 
verse City, Michigan, the curriculum in- 
cluded musical theater, dance, and drama 
as well as music; and the city lacked a main 
performance venue. So the stage at Corson 
Hall was designed in a proscenium format. 
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Fogrne L Cleveland State University had to build a mid-size recital hall. 



incorporating a limited capacity for flying 
scenery, so that dance and drama could be 
presented as well as acoustically sharp mu- 
sic performances. (See Figure 2.) 

Thus, the first planning consideration 
for college leaders is how the music building 
will be used, and by whom. Then you will be 
ready for specific acoustical planning. 

Tnii®s© tamdteMroe irecM Duals 

The crown jewel of every music education 
facility is its recital hall. This is what cam- 
pus visitors come to admire and musicians 
want to be perfect 

Recital halls are very difficult to design, 
and college recital halls are especially 
tough. University and conservatory nails 
need to accommodate everyone from a 
single piano, violin, or harp soloist to a full 
symphony orchestra with a chorus of 200 
or 250 voices. So the design of a conserva- 
tory recital hall should have a larger vol- 
ume-to-seat ratio then would the 2,500 seat 
symphony hall downtown. Whereas the 
symphony hall might have 350 cubic feet 



per seat, the college hall should have 450 to 
600 cubic feet per seat This translates into 
spaces that can be 45 feet high. 

Also, university music hall platforms 
should be large enough to handle an or- 
chestra and a large choir, so approximately 
2000-2500 square feet is the minimum re- 
quired. Yet, when smaller groups perform 
on stage, they must not feel alone and tiny 
on a sea of stage. So portable sound-reflec- 
tive and diffusive shell panels should be 
used to surround the smaller groups. The 
difference in sound power between large 
symphony orchestras and small chamber 
groups requires architectural elements 
such as variable draperies and panels, por- 
table absorptive units, tunable reflectors, 
and demountable shell panels to enable the 
hall to function properly. Because of all 
these acoustical requirements, it is com- 
mon for the cost of a college recital hall to 
be a high $150-$175 per square foot 

The most sought-after acoustics for a 
recital hall is a noise-free environment 
where listeners feel enveloped in a sonic 
environment that is considered “warm.” 
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Figure 2. Corson Hall at Interlochen Music Academy in Michigan had to include a proscenium 
stage to allow dance and dramas as well as music. 



Noise-free simply means being very, very 
quiet Being enveloped means having the 
sound be heard by the listener from all 
around, particularly from the sides. 
Warmth is associated with an abundance of 
low-frequency sound. How does a college 
achieve these qualities? 

Ba— g 

The crown jewel is the 
recital hall 

Even the lowest energy instruments, 
such as a solo violin, deserve a chance to be 
heard distinctly. Hence it’s imperative that 
the hall be exceedingly quiet, as noise-free 
as possible. Air conditioning or heating fans 
should not be heard. Nor should environ- 
mental noise from overhead airplanes, 
nearby subways and trains, or automobile 
roars, screeches, and horns. 

This means that air conditioning equip- 
ment for recital halls should be located in a 
basement far away from the hall or in a sepa- 



rate building, never on the roof. The air 
ducts should be larger than usual for low- 
speed, quiet air delivery. Air is usually 
“dumped” or allowed to trickle down from 
holes in the ceiling, and is returned via nu- 
merous openings near the hall’s floor. In ur- 
ban sites where environmental noise is a 
problem, it is necessary to have four to six- 
inch-thick concrete roofs, 12 to 24-inch-thick 
exterior concrete walls, acoustical doors and 
windows, and “floating” structural systems. 

As I said earlier, the proper volume for 
the hall will insure that the sound energy is 
contained and reinforced to provide loud- 
ness. But architectural details can influence 
the quality of sound. These details include 
wall and ceiling geometry, the selection of 
proper materials for surfaces, and specialty 
acoustical elements. This leads us to the 
second requisite: envelopment 

Envelopment, or being immersed in 
the sound, can be achieved by reflecting or 
diffusing the sound from the musicians off 
the side walls and ceiling to arrive at the lis- 
teners from all angles. Actually this re- 
flected sound should reach the listeners 
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